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TASSO’S EPIC RHETORIC 


By Robert M. Durling 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


1 


ARISTOTLE, it will be remembered, pointed to three ways of distinguishing 
among imitations of human action: according to their means of imita- 
tion, the objects of their imitation, and their manner of imitation (Po- 
etics I-III). The principal manners of imitation using language are nar- 
rative and drama. In drama “the imitators [. . .] represent the whole story 
[...] as though they were actually doing the things described.”! In nar- 
rative, however, the events are described as past, and we learn of them 
through the medium of a narrator.? The nature of that medium is of the 
highest importance in affecting our response to the narrative. The overt 
appearances of the narrator’s “I,” one of the principal ways in which the 
author may seek to control our conception of him, thus deserve careful 
attention. It is the purpose of this paper to examine the “I” of the poet 
which appears in the Gerusalemme liberata. 

In the Gerusalemme liberata our attention is called to the presence of 
the narrating poet often and in a variety of ways. Tasso’s practice is of 
course largely determined by his models (especially Homer and Virgil), 
and for the most part represents an attempt to duplicate the traditional- 
ly anonymous poet of classical epic. Most of the appearances of the poet's 
“I” are in fact directly patterned on passages in Virgil and Homer. They 
may be roughly classified as invocation, exclamation, and apostrophe. 

Like Homer and Virgil, Tasso invokes the Muse not only at the begin- 
ning of the poem but also at important transitions in the narrative: 

Musa, quale stagion, qual ivi fosse 
stato di cose, or tu mi reca a mente: 
qual arme il grande imperator, quai posse, 
qual serva avesse e qual compagna gente, 
quando del mezzogiorno in guerra mosse 
le forze e i regi e l'ultimo oriente: 
tu sol le schiere e i duci e sotto l'arme 
mezzo il mondo raccolto, or puoi dettarme.* 
Except for the simile, Homer's explicit comments in his own person on 


1. Poetics 1448a, trans. Ingram Bywater (Oxford, 1909). 

2. Kate Friedemann, Die Rolle des Erzihlers in der Epik (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 21-26. 

3. Gerusalemme liberata XVII.3, directly based on Aneid VI1.641-46 and Iliad II. 
484-92. Similarly, G.L. XII.54 is based on 4n. V1.264-67. All citations of the Liberata 
are to Torquato Tasso, Poesie, ed. Francesco Flora (Milan, 1952). 
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the events of both Iliad and Odyssey had been limited almost entirely to 
pointing out the irony by which events belied the presumption or heed- 
less expectations of mortals. When Patroclus forgets his promise not to 
pursue the Trojans, for example, Homer comments: 
Kal péy” a&c&o8n 
vamos’ el Sé Enocg MnAni&bao pvAaEev, 
it Gv Onéxguye Kijpa KaKiv O10. 
GAX’ alei te Adc Kpeicowv voocg Hé TEP avbpav. 
(Iliad XVI1.685-88)* 


Virgil greatly expanded the range of this kind of comment. He trans- 
forms it from a predominantly intellectual, ironic comment to an ex- 
pression of the poet’s own emotions at the events of the story.5 Brief in- 
terjections, such as “.iserabile visu,” “horrendum dictu,” “triste minis- 
ter1um,” are scattered throughout; and the austere Homeric signalizing 
of the infatuation of the doomed becomes, in the passages most akin to 
it, a more general comment upon the pathos of human existence, as in 
“heu, vatum ignarae mentes” (IV.65) or: 


nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futurae 
et servare modum rebus sublata secundis! 
(X.501-02) 
Tasso clearly has Homer in mind in such passages as: 
come sia pur leggiera impresa, ahi stolto! 
il repugnare a la divina voglia: 
stolto, ch’al Ciel s’agguaglia e in oblio pone 
come di Dio la destra irata tuone, 
(G.L. IV.2) 
where the repeated stolto is clearly meant to recall the Homeric wmoc ; 
or 
vana e folle pieta! ch’a la ruina 
altrui la sua medesma a giunger viene. 
(G.L. 1X.32) 
Virgil, on the other hand, is the model in: 
ahi, cieca umana mente, 
come i giudizii tuoi son vani e torti! 
(G.L. IV.21) 
or in such brief outcries as “dura division” (11.55), or “concilio orrendo” 
(1V.2), or “ahi dolor” (1X.85). 


The emphasis on the poet’s emotions toward the characters so typical 
of the Liberata is especially marked in the frequent apostrophes of char- 
acters. Tasso follows and exceeds Virgil in the frequent use of this de- 


4. Homeri Opera et Reliquiae, ed. D. B. Monro (Oxford, 1896). See also J/. I1.35-40, 
XVI1.46-47; Od. XX.390-94. 
5. See R. Heinze, Virgils epische Technik, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, 1915), pp. 370-73. 
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vice. Numerous passages are clearly suggested by Virgil’s manner (com- 
pare, for instance, G.L. XVII.26 and 4in. X.324-27; G.L. XVI1.61 and 
4n. 1V.408-11). Even the inexpressibility topos’ is used in a manner de- 
rived from Homer and Virgil (e.g., G.L. 1X.92, based on Georgics I1.42- 
44 and JI. 11.488-90). 

The way in which Tasso allows the poet’s “I” to appear is in short so 
mannered and so clearly derived from his classical models that we are 
tempted to dismiss it as mere slavish imitation with little significance. 
Tasso’s practice in this respect had, however, a clear rationale in terms 
of his theory of epic poetry. 


II 


There is no need to review all the details of Tasso’s theory of the epic. 
The function of poetry, which is by definition an imitation of human 
action, is an emotional one: its end is pleasure, and only through pleas- 
ure does it also serve a moral purpose. While tragedy achieves its char- 
acteristic pleasure through the emotions of pity and fear, epic poetry 
aims at arousing maraviglia, admiration (the &xnAnéic of ancient the- 
ory).8 From this basic idea, including the specification of narrative mode, 
spring all of the requirements Tasso makes of the true epic poem. 

The fundamental distinction between the narrative and drama is in 
Tasso’s eyes of great importance. The fact that in epic poetry the poet 
speaks in his own person rather than through the mouths of his charac- 


ters® makes the narrative situation immediately a rhetorical one. Like the 
orator, the poet aims to produce in his hearers or readers a certain state 
of mind, and if only for this reason the analogy between poet and orator 


6. See J. Endt, “Der Gebrauch der Apostrophe bei den lateinischen Epikern,” Wie- 
ner Studien, XXVIII (1905), 106-29, for an exhaustive study of the development of 
the device into a mannerism in the poetry of the decadence. Although the apostrophe 
of characters appears more often in the 4neid than in the G.L., it is in the former 
usually a convenient device for varying narrative method (the conspicuous exceptions 
are £n. IV.408 ff and 1X.446 ff); except for Dido and Nisus and Euryalus, most of the 
apostrophized characters are of minor importance, and some of them appear only once, 
such as Thymber and Larides. In the G.L., however, the apostrophe occurs principally 
at key moments (e.g., 11.35; 37; 111.22; 1X.86; X1.7; XII.59; XVI.61; XVIII.86; XIX.38). 
The difference is signalized by the fact that apostrophes are frequent in some books 
of the £neid but almost entirely absent in others of equal or greater thematic im- 
portance. In Book X the device is used thirteen times; in Book XII, twice. 

7. See E. R. Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, trans. Willard 
Trask (New York, 1953), pp. 159-60. 

8. See Heinze, pp. 478-93. The maraviglia of Tasso’s theories must be distinguished 
from the later concept of the mirabile as the ingegnoso—the illuminating conjunction 
of disparates in imagery, which came to dominate the theory of concettismo. See Joseph 
A. Mazzeo, “A Seventeenth-Century Theory of Metaphysical Poetry,” RR, XLII (1951), 
245-55; and “Metaphysical Poetry and the Poetic of Correspondence,” JHI, XIV (1953), 
221-34. Ulrich Leo's pages on Tasso’s concept are suggestive (Torquato Tasso [Bern, 
1951], pp. 101-18). 

9. Torquato Tasso, Prose diverse, ed. C. Guasti (Florence, 1875), I, 18, 271. 
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is of great importance in Tasso’s writing on the epic.1° The emotional 
effect of epic poetry depends directly on the readers’ belief in the truth 
or reality of what is narrated; if the readers believe it false, he says, 


non consentono di leggieri a le cose scritte, per le quali or sono mossi ad ira, 
ora a pieta, ora a timore, or contristati, or pieni di vana allegrezza, or sospesi, 
or rapiti; [.. .] perché dove manca la fede, non pud abbondare I'affetto o il pia- 
cere di quel che si legge o s’ascolta.1! 


There is, of course, a curious ambiguity in Tasso’s position. While on 
the one hand the poet has a clear responsibility to truth, on the other 
hand his very office consists in pretense and in the effort to arouse an il- 
lusion of truth. As Tasso says in another passage, if the poet were to 
narrate events as they actually occurred, he would be divesting himself 
of the persona of the poet in order to put on that of the historian (Prose 
diverse, I, 134). The poet must narrate events poetically, emphasizing 
their verisimilitude in universo rather than their particular actuality, and 
inserting pleasant lies for the sake of variety and the charm which makes 
us accept the wholesome kernel beneath the rind (Prose diverse, I, 96). 

In any case, the relationship the poet seeks to establish with his readers 
is exactly parallel to the fides sought by the orator. In this process his 
manner of self-representation is highly important. He invests himself in 
the persona of the epic poet, and the idea he conveys to his readers or 


10. The analogy is, of course, both natural and commonplace. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that Tasso’s theories are original, but to point out the relation between the the- 
ories he subscribed to, whatever their origin, and his poetic practice. The fact that 
preceptive rhetoric developed earlier than preceptive poetics made it virtually inevit- 
able that many artes poeticae, Tasso’s among them, should discuss the same topics in 
the same order as the handbooks of rhetoric—invention, disposition, elocution; that the 
rhetorical theory of styles should find its analogue in poetic theory; and that the prob- 
lem of the relation of poetry to morality should have been solved in the same way 
that the relation of rhetoric to morality had been resolved by Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Quintilian. Cf. Prose diverse, 1, 49, 52, 79-81, 99, 162, and passim. 

11. Prose diverse, 1, 96. So the passage reads in the Discorsi del poema eroico (writ- 
ten between 1590 and 1595; see B. T. Sozzi, Studi sul Tasso [Pisa, 1954], pp. 205-15). 
The earlier version (Discorsi dell’arte poetica, of 1564 [?]—see Sozzi, ibid.) reads (Prose 
diverse, I, 9), “non consentono cosi facilmente d’essere or mossi ad ira, or a terrore, 
or a pieta; d’esser or allegrati, or contristati, or sospesi, or rapiti; ed in somma non 
attendono con quella aspettazione e con quel diletto i successi delle cose, come fareb- 
bono se que’ medesimi successi, o in tutto o in parte, veri stimassero.” 

12. In the Discorsi del poema eroico, Tasso deals at length with the problem of the 
relation of poetry and truth. He ranges poetry alongside rhetoric as a branch of dialec- 
tic. In so doing he proclaims the poet’s responsibility to truth and the centrality of 
the principle of verisimilitude. Although in the earlier treatise Tasso offers only the 
rhetorical requirement of verisimilitude (note 11, above), and although the later trea- 
tise was written at least ten years after the completion of the Liberata, the Liberata 
reflects to all intents and purposes the moral requirements of the later treatise. In so 
far as the Discorsi dell’arte poetica differ from the later treatise, they reflect the prin- 
ciples which produced the Rinaldo. See the letters written in 1576 to Silvio Antoniano 
(Lettere di Torquato Tasso, ed. C. Guasti [Florence, 1853-55], 1, 144-46); and to Orazio 
Capponi, I, 203-04; cf. Lettere 11, 446-49. See below, note 29. 
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listeners of his own state of mind is the justification of his style. In the 
first place, as rhetorical and poetic theory taught him, 


si vis me flere, dolendum est 
primum ipsi tibi, 
(Horace, Ep. 11.3.102-03) 
and 


neque fieri potest ut doleat is, qui audit, ut oderit, ut invideat, ut pertimescat 
aliquid, ut ad fletum misericordiamque deducatur, nisi omnes illi motus, quos 
orator adhibere volet iudici, in ipso oratore impressi esse atque inusti vide- 
buntur.18 


The dominant style of epic is of course the grand style: “Proprio del 
magnifico dicitore é il commover e il rapire gli animi, come dell’umile 
l’insegnare, e del temperato il dilettare.”* In rhetorical theory the grand 
style had the purpose of moving the hearer and found its justification 
and decorum in the intentus anirai of the orator.5 We find the same 
idea in Tasso, with the traditional distinction that the genus grande of 
epic is “meno proprio” than that of prose.'® Its increased magnificence 
is justified, according to Tasso, by the reader’s belief that the poet is 
carried away by a divine afflatus: 


[...] nella tragedia non parla mai il poeta, ma sempre coloro che sono intro- 
dotti agenti ed operanti: e a questi tali si deve attribuire una maniera di par- 
lare, ch’assomiglia a la favola ordinaria, accid che l'imitazione riesca pid verisi- 
mile. Al poeta, a l’incontro, quando ragiona in sua persona, si come colui che 
crediamo essere pieno di deita e rapito da divino furore sovra se stesso, molto 
sovra l’'uso comune, e quasi con un’altra mente e con un’altra lingua, gli si con- 
cede a pensare e favellare (Prose diverse, I, 51).17 


So, at least, wrote Tasso in 1564 or thereabouts. When in the early 
nineties Tasso revised the passage for inclusion in the Discorsi del poe- 
ma eroico, the last sentence underwent a most interesting change: 
[..-] parla pit altamente il poeta in sua persona, e quasi ragiona con un’altra 
lingua, si come colui de finge d’esser rapito da furor divino sovra se medesimo 
(Prose diverse, I, 213). 

In this later version of the passage, the justification of the grand style 
is no longer said or implied to lie in the rhetorical relation of poet and 
reader or listener, but rather in the internal consistency of the poet's 


13. Cicero, De oratore, ed. A. S. Wilkins (Oxford, 1911), 11.189. 

14. Prose diverse, I, 52. Cf. Cicero, Orator 21.69. 

15. De orat. 11.43-46, 11.53; Orator 28.97, 17.55. 

16. Prose diverse, 1, 200. Cf. De orat. 1.16.69-70; Orator 20.67-68. 

17. Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric 1408b. Tasso naturally attacks (Prose diverse, I, 165-66; 
cf. the letter of 1576 to Capponi, Lettere, I, 202-03) the absurd position taken by Cas- 
telvetro, who maintains that any manifestation of emotion or “costume” ( #Goc ) 
on the part of the epic poet, such as praise or blame of characters, is to be avoided 
on the ground that if the poet shows himself to be “appassionato,” “diminuisce in lui 
la fede” (cited in Prose diverse, I, 281, 283, 289, 291). 
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self-representation: the poet may use the grand style because he pre- 
tends to be or represents himself as inspired, rather than because his 
readers believe him to be. 

Tasso’s theory of a téyvnof epic analogous to that of rhetoric is at 
the other pole from the Platonic view of poetry as in fact the product 
of divine possession. When the sublime is reduced to system, the in- 
spiration of the poet becomes a matter of Horatian decorum. Tasso 
conceives the epic poet not as expressing his own individuality but as 
setting forth within the poem an at least partly fictitious personage 
whose nature is determined by tradition, genre, and theme. Indeed, in 
1575 Tasso deleted from the poem a suggestion that Olindo and Sofro- 
nia might have been bound face to face, because, as he wrote in a let- 
ter to Scipione Gonzaga, “certo quelle parole non convengono in per- 
sona di grave poeta, quale dev’ esser l'epico” (Lettere, I, 119). 


III 


Point by point, we can find Tasso’s theory of the epic persona exem- 
plified in the Gerusalemme liberata, even to its inconsistencies. Let us 
glance at the opening of the poem. Tasso discusses inventio, dispositio, 
and elocutio as not only logically but also chronologically consecutive. 
Hence when he comes to discuss the proposizione of the epic poem 
(which is analogous, he says, to the orator’s proemio’*), he understands 
the traditional invocation of the Muse as a prayer for aid in the process 
of elocutio, as well as an evidence of the piety which should make us 
invoke divine aid on undertaking any activity.’ 

The invocation of the Muse at the beginning of the Liberata is the 
second of at least three versions. In an early sketch, the Gierusalemme,?® 
the invocation is quite short and is addressed to God himself: 

Tu, Re del Cielo, come al tuo fuoco accesa 
La mente fu di quei fedeli tuoi, 

Tal me n’accendi, e se la tua santa luce 

Fu lor ne l’opre, a me nel dir sia duce. 


(G. st. I) 


The prayer that God’s “holy light” guide the poet is as explicit an as- 
sertion of the poet’s responsibility to truth as one could wish. Indeed, 
the young Tasso draws a parallel between himself and the “faithful” 
crusaders which suggests that the inspiration of the poet is of the same 


18. It has the effect of arousing expectation and of making the reader attentive 
(Prose diverse, 1, 172). 

19. Prose diverse, I, 187-92. Tasso does point out (p. 192) that the poet also prays 
for the memory of “cose gia sepolte nell’oblivione,” but he maintains that before 
writing the proposizione and the invocation the poet has already “ritrovata e disposta 
la favola” (p. 187). The inconsistency is resolved by the fact that the invocation for 
knowledge is a pretense. 

20. Printed in Angelo Solerti’s edition of the Liberata (Florence, 1895), II, 3-22. 
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order as holy or saintly zeal. Never again did Tasso venture such a sug- 
gestion, and if the dedication of the Liberata draws a parallel between 
the poet and some of his heroes, it is of an altogether different kind. 

The invocation of the Liberata is the most elaborate of the three, and 
in it we find an explicit statement of the relation of the poem to truth, 
a statement which agrees exactly with the two Discorsi: 


O Musa, tu che di caduchi allori 
non circondi la fronte in Elicona, 
ma su nel cielo in fra i beati cori 
hai di stelle immortali aurea corona, 
tu spira al petto mio celesti ardori, 
tu rischiara il mio canto, e tu perdona 
s‘intesso fregi al ver, s’'adorno in parte 
d’altri diletti che de’ tuoi le carte.?1 
Sai che 1a corre il mondo ove pit versi 
di sue dolcezze il lusinghier Parnaso, 
e che 'l vero condito in molli versi 
i pit: schivi allettando ha persuaso: 
cosi a l’egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
di soavi licor gli orli del vaso: 
succhi amari ingannato in tanto ei beve, 
e da l’inganno suo vita riceve. 


(G.L. 1.2-8) 


{t is important, I think, to notice that the invocation is both the adop- 
tion of the traditional attitude of the inspired poet and a genuine pray- 
er; that Tasso felt it necessary to adapt the traditional epic manner to 
a theoretically and factually accurate account of the stages of composi- 
tion is itself an indication of his religious seriousness. He asks of the 
Muse three things: “celesti ardori,” the gift of elocutio (“tu rischiara il 
mio canto”—cf. G.L. V1.39), and pardon. The processes of invention and 
disposition (for which Tasso does not invoke the Muse’s aid) have al- 
ready been completed according to a deliberate plan of combining false- 
hood and truth in order to deceive the reader, and there is naturally no 
need to ask the Muse for knowledge, traditionally the principal demand 
of the epic poet.** On the other hand, asking the Muse’s pardon for the 
nature of the completed fable suggests the undertaking has been wrong 


21. Cf. Gierusalemme 3: “Questa, che spiego hor de i gran fatti altrui Antiqua tela, 
e parte adorno, e fingo...” 

22. Homer not only attributes his knowledge to the Muse in both Iliad and Odys- 
sey; in the Odyssey (1.10) he also attributes the disposition to the will of the Muse: 
tav &ydbev ye, Bec, BUyatep Aidc, elite kai fyiv. Cf. Paradise Lost 1.1-27. The 
oral formulaic poet's invocation of the daughter(s) of Memory and the staunch Protes- 
tant’s invocation of the Spirit which, he believed, could on occasion give the individual 


conscience a higher authority than that of the Bible have a literal significance which 
is evident. 
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from the start; indeed, if her pardon must be asked, how. can the Muse 
be expected to infuse into the culprit “celesti ardori’’?*5 
The prayer for pardon of course reflects Tasso’s haunting uneasiness, 
his fear of the presumptuous and the heterodox. The noble prayer of 
the Gierusalemme may well have come to seem presumptuous to him, 
especially in its equation of poetic inspiration with active saintly zeal. 
If by addressing the Muse rather than God in this particularly conspicu- 
ous place he was seeking support in the tradition, he found at least one 
critic who attacked the invocation because the Muse is non-existent (Let- 
tere, V, 211). The invocation of the Conquistata represents a further 
step: from the classical tradition to that of Dante: 
Voi che volgete il ciel, superne menti, 
e tu che duce sei del santo coro, 
e fra giri 14 su veloci e lenti, 
porti la face luminoso e d’oro; 
il pensier m’inspirate e i chiari accenti, 
perch’io sia degno del toscano alloro: 
e d’angelico suon canoro tromba 
faccia quella tacer ch’oggi rimbomba.*4 


Here again the fable has been found and disposed. Now, however, the 
“altri diletti’” have been removed, and there is no more need to ask the 
angels’ pardon. In these now tired and redundant accents there recur the 
same specific demands: the gift of elocutio and inspiration. But how 
changed is this last metamorphosis of the prayer for a crusader’s zeal 
which had opened the Gierusalemme! From the accesa mente of the cru- 
sader to “‘celesti ardori’” to the generic and pale “il pensier m’inspirate” 
there is a progressive diminution of demand which reflects the gradual 
ebbing of the poet’s confidence. 

One of the most characteristic portions of the Conquistata is the elab- 
orate invocation which precedes the description of heaven in Book XX: 


Sommo sol, il cui raggio @ luce a |’alma, 
e dolce ardor perché non giaccia e geli; 


23. The objection occurred to a contemporary of Tasso’s, the umbrageous Sertorio 
Quattromani, whose attack on G.L. I.1-2 (printed in Angelo Solerti, Vita di Torquato 
Tasso [Turin, 1895], Il, 437-41) Solerti considers a rhetorical exercise rather than an 
actual letter (Vita, I, 206 n.). Although many of Quattromani’s objections are of the 
most wilfully and ridiculously pedantic sort, there is some sense in these, excessively 
phrased as they may be: “E dove si intese mai che altri cerchi perdono di quegli errori 
che egli ha da commettere? ... Cercasi perdono dei fatti passati perché non possano 
tornare indietro, e non di quelle cose che hanno a farsi, perché pud I'uomo raffrenarsi, 
e non farle.... Che intendete voi di dire con questo vostro intescimento de fregi al ve- 
ro?...Ma se voi intendete di dire, perdonatemi se io aggiungo cose false al vero, e se io 
intendo di dire delle bugie, parlate da poco accorto” (Vita, Il, 440). At one time Tasso 
considered deleting 1.3 (Lettere, I, 122), perhaps because it seemed a digression to some 
of his revisori. 


24. Gerusalemme conquistata, ed. Luigi Bonfigli (Bari, 1934), 1.3. 
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e voi che, sciolti da terrena salma, 

rapti volaste ov’egli illustra i cieli; 

qual sia gloria 14 su, corona, e palma 

per me, con vostra pace, or si riveli, 

come gia lessi; e i gradi e i cori, e '] canto, 

e cid che in luce involve il regno santo. 
(G.C. XX.4) 


One needs only to recall the passionate conviction and confidence of the 
famous invocation of light which opens the third book of Paradise Lost 
to see in how curious a position Tasso has placed himself. He is essen- 
tially asking permission to reveal what has already been revealed. Let 
me now, he says, without offense recount what I have read of heaven. 
This invocation is the emptiest kind of ornamental flourish. It has no 
rhetorical function, for it calls attention to the fact that the poet has no 
special knowledge and even speaks under correction. Its net effect is thus 
to emphasize the impression that the poet's office has been merely exter- 
nal (compilation, disposition, elocution). 

It is impossible for Tasso, in both the Liberata and the Conquistata, 
to adopt wholeheartedly the pose of the divinely inspired poet. Even in 
the Liberata, Tasso is led, by his rationalistic view of his own activity 
and by his lack of belief in the possibility of genuinely supernatural in- 
spiration in his own case (a phenomenon reserved for saints), to call at- 
tention at the outset to the element of falsity in his position. The fable 


has been constructed, as it were, invita Musa, and the subsequent Vir- 
gilian or Homeric demands for knowledge from the Muse will be liter- 
ary devices, rhetorical attitudes. 


1V 


As we have seen, rhetorical and poetic theory taught Tasso that the 
reader’s emotions can be aroused only if the poet himself is—or at least 
seems—moved. Most of the appearances of the poet’s “I” in both versions 
of the poem are expressions of his emotions before the events of the 
poem; they are theoretically founded attempts to evoke the characteris- 
tic emotions of epic in the reader. Naturally, they could not exist at all 
did they not express Tasso’s individual sensibility; for our present pur- 
poses it is more important to examine their rhetorical function. For ex- 
ample, no doubt the dedication of the poem is in some respects even a 
pathetic expression of the poet’s anxieties: 


Tu, magnanimo Alfonso, il qual ritogli 
al furor di fortuna e guidi in porto 
me peregrino errante e fra gli scogli 
e fra l’onde agitato e quasi absorto, 
queste mie carte in lieta fronte accogli, 
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che quasi in voto a te sacrate i’ porto: 
forse un di fia che la presaga penna 
osi scriver di te quel ch’or n’accenna. 

E’ ben ragion, s’egli avverra ch’in pace 
il buon popol di Cristo unqua si veda, 
e con navi e cavalli al fero Trace 
cerchi rit6r la grande ingiusta preda, 
ch’a te lo scettro in terra, 0 se ti piace, 
l’alto imperio de’ mari a te conceda. 
Emulo di Goffredo, i nostri carmi 


in tanto ascolta e t'apparecchia a l’armi. 
(G.L. 1.4-5) 
The personal accent is unmistakable; even more important at the mo- 


ment is to see the relation of the passage to the themes of the poem. Al- 
fonso, who is an “emulo di Goffredo,” has rescued Tasso from his wan- 
derings and guided him to port. Goffredo, as we are told in 1.1, “sotto a 
i santi / segni ridusse i suoi compagni erranti.” Errore (both geographi- 
cal and spiritual) and reunion, discord and harmony in the soul and in 
the body politic, are the major themes of the poem. In identifying his 
own experience with that of the compagni of Goffredo, and in calling for 
a modern crusade, Tasso asserts the permanence of both the personal and 
political problems dealt with in the poem. Far from being merely a “con- 
fession,” these statements about the poet’s own life—the only ones which 
appear in the poem—are an integral part of the poet’s rhetoric.” 

The emotions aroused by epic poetry may be of the most varied kinds 
and may include pity, fear, and joy, but they are to be finally resolved 
into the maraviglia which it is the peculiar end of epic poetry to excite 
(Prose diverse, 1, 18-19, 83-85). “L’illustre dell’eroico é fondato sovra 
l'imprese d’una eccelse virti bellica” (Prose diverse, 1, 18; cf. I, 115); 
epic poetry presents “il sommo delle virti” (Prose diverse, I, 18; cf. I, 
273). The purest form of &xmAn€ic is that aroused by the contemplation 
of examples of perfect virtue in action: 

Oh glorioso capitano! oh molto 

dal gran Dio custodito, al gran Dio caro! 

A te guerreggia il Cielo; ed ubbidienti 

vengon, chiamati a suon di trombe, i venti. 
(G.L. XVIII.86; G.C. XXIII.49)26 

25. Cf. Gierusalemme 2-5, which predicts in fulsome detail the future glories of Al- 
fonso and the reflected glory of his poet. In the long dedication of the Conquistata to 
Cintio Aldobrandini and Clement VIII (1.4—-7) there is no longer any mention of errore, 
either of the poet or of his heroes. The emphasis is instead exclusively public; Tasso 
praises the Cardinal and the Pope for their revivification of the Papacy and for their 
patronage of the arts. 


26. The text, as in the examples to follow, is that of the Liberata. When the passages 
quoted have been included with no more than minor revisions in the Conquistata, the 
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Oh quai duo cavalieri or la fortuna 
da gli estremi del mondo in prova aduna! 
(G.L. 1X.49; G.C. X.51) 


Magnanima menzogna, or quando é il vero 
si bello che si possa a te preporre? 
(G.L. 11.22) 


Che di tua man, Clorinda, il colpo uscisse, 
la fama il canta, e tuo l’onor n’é solo. 
Se questo di servaggio e morte schiva 
la tua gente pagana, a te s’ascriva. 
(G.L. X1.54; G.C. XIV.75) 


There are other important sources of admiration, of course. Perhaps the 
most important is the supernatural (Prose diverse I, 13-14, 83-85): 


Tosto gli déi d’Abisso in varie torme 

concorron d’ogn’intorno a I’alte porte. 

Oh come strane, oh come orribil forme! 

quant’é ne gli occhi lor terrore e morte! 
(G.L. IV.4; G.C. V.4) 


Quercia gli appar che per se stessa incisa 
apre feconda il cavo ventre, e figlia, 


fact will be indicated in the manner used here. In the episode of Clorinda’s death, all 
of the appearances of the persona are retained. The pattern is representative, for when 
Tasso took over portions of the Liberata, he tended to include appearances of the 
persona. In sections of the G.C. based on the G.L., Tasso omitted only eight appear- 
ances of the persona (G.L. 1154-56, IIL.21, VII.77, VIIL81, X.25, XIIL.57, XVI.35-36, 
XVIII.89). On the other hand, to those same sections he added twelve intrusions of 
the persona, which conform, by and large, to the manner of the G.L. (G.C. 1.19, 1.46, 
1.11, 111.35, VI.119, VII.37, X.50, X.71, X.102, XVIIL4 [originally G.L. 1.36], XVII.133, 
XXIII.112). In fact, all of the important appearances of the poet’s “I” in the G.L. are 
included in the G.C., with the exception of the opening invocation, the dedication to 
Alfonso, and those in the episode of Sofronia, which was omitted. 

As for Tasso’s manner in the new parts of the G.C., it is usually that of the G.L. 
in more formal guise (in keeping with the general tendency of the revisions—cf. Leo, 
pp. 72-78). Three new tendencies are especially interesting. First, just as Tasso gave 
in the G.C. much greater prominence to the sacrosanct, expanding Goffredo’s vision of 
heaven to fill all of a long canto and having the sun stand still during the final battle, 
so God is apostrophized either directly or via an attribute, and usually along with the 
saints, some seven times (G.C. 1.36, IL.11, X1V.9-10, XIX.116, XX.4, XXIII.14, 75) as 
opposed to three times in the G.L. (1.32, X1I.7, XIX.38). Second, in keeping with the 
introduction of long sections of Homeric battle description, as in the defence of the 
ships at Joppa, Tasso gives prominence to the Homeric rhetorical question (e.g., II. 
V. 703-04, or XVI.112-13 where it is addressed to the Muses). He had used the device 
only twice in the G.L. (IV.19, XX.32), but it occurs frequently in the G.C. (e.g., XVIII. 
64-65, XIX.90, XXIV.33); cf. the shifting of G.L. 1.36 to G.C. XVIIL4, and the new 
highly formal G.C. 1.107. Finally, the increased striving for the monumental is also 
evident in the inclusion of three new Dantesque boasts of poetic superiority (G.C. 
X.50, XX.41, XX1.102), in the prayer for supremacy in epic in G.C. 1.3, and in the in- 
clusion as the very last of the overt appearances of the persona the long laudatory 
apostrophe of Charles V. 
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e n’esce fuor vestita in strana guisa 
ninfa d’eta cresciuta (oh maraviglia!). 
(G.L. XVIII.26; G.C. XXII.10) 


Plot is the soul of epic just as it is of tragedy, and the basic elements 
of plot are the same in each—peripety, recognition, and perturbazione 
(Aristotle’s m&80c¢; Prose diverse, I, 46-48, 157-67; cf. Poetics 1452b). 
At key moments of the plot, the poet tends to appear in order to inten- 
sify the emotional effect. One of the most characteristic episodes in the 
poem is the nocturnal duel of Tancredi and Clorinda, which well exem- 
plifies Tasso’s use of the persona of the epic poet for the development 
of narrative effectiveness. The death of Clorinda is an important peripety 
both in the siege of the city and in the personal history of Tancredi. 
Tasso himself pointed with pride to the episode: “S’egli [Camillo Pelle- 
grino] ricerca pit tosto la maraviglia, la qual nasce da le mutazioni de 
la fortuna e da’ riconoscimenti, la potra ritrovare ne’ casi d’Erminia e 
di Clorinda.”*" Indeed, the death of Clorinda is a peripety which is com- 
bined with recognition (the best kind of peripety, according to Aristotle, 
Poetics 1452a3) and with perturbazione. The entire episode was taken 
over, virtually unchanged, into the Conquistata. 

It is made clear very early in the canto, when Clorinda puts on arms 
which are “infausto annunzio! ruginose e nere” (G.L. XII.18; G.C. XV. 
18), that her fatal hour is at hand. In the development of the episode 
‘Tasso empties out his bag of tricks, in order to focus attention on two 
motifs, the valor of Clorinda, Argante, and Tancredi and the irony of 
Tancredi’s ignorance. As th. crisis approaches, the overt appearances of 
the epic persona become more and more frequent. The duel itself opens 
with a Virgilian invocation which emphasizes the epic admiration of 
valor: 

Degne d’un chiaro sol, degne d’un pieno 
teatro, opre sarian si memorande. 
Notte, che nel profondo oscuro seno 
chiudesti e ne l’oblio fatto si grande, 
piacciati ch’io ne ‘1 tragga e ‘n bel sereno 
a le future eta lo spieghi e mande. 
Viva la fama loro; e tra lor gloria 
splenda del fosco tuo I’alta memoria. 
(G.L. XII.54; G.C. XV.68) 


When during a pause in the duel Tancredi takes joy in the fact that his 


27. To Maurizio Cataneo, November (?), 1585 (Lettere, II, 452). In his generous reply, 
Pellegrino agrees that the Liberata is rich in “la maraviglia che porta la favola della 
mutazion della forma [fortuna?] e dal riconoscimento,” and, in a fragmentary sentence, 
seems to agree in singling out the death of Clorinda as a particularly effective example 
of it: “della quale maraviglia, tuttoché sia ricca la Gerusalemme di Vostra Signoria 
sopra ogni altra, in qual poema appar maravigliosa ... [lacuna] gli animi de’ leggitori 
a confusione della morte di Clorinda” (Vita, I1, 278). 
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unknown opponent is bleeding more heavily than he is, the poet exclaims 
at his infatuation and apostrophizes him: 


Vede Tancredi in maggior copia il sangue 

del suo nemico e sé non tanto offeso. 

Ne gode e superbisce. Oh nostra folle 

mente ch’ogn’aura di fortuna estolle! 

Misero, di che godi? oh quanto mesti 

fiano i trionfi ed infelice il vanto! 

Gli occhi tuoi pagheran (se in vita resti) 

di quel sangue ogni stilla un mar di pianto. 
(G.L. X11.58-59; G.C. XV.72-73) 


After a brief exchange of dialogue in which Clorinda refuses to reveal 


her identity, the fight is renewed; now the poet’s comments express a 
mixture of admiration and horror: 


Torna lira ne’ cori e li trasporta, 
benché debili, in guerra. Ah fera pugna! 
u’ l'arte in bando, u’ gia la forza é morta, 
ove, in vece, d’entrambi il furor pugna! 
Oh che sanguigna e spaziosa porta 
fa l'una e l’altra spada, ovunque giugna 
ne l’arme e ne le carni! e se la vita 
non esce, sdegno tienla al petto unita. 
(G.L. X11.62; G.C. XV.76) 
Immediately after this stanza, Clorinda receives her death wound and 
begs for baptism. Now comes the great moment of recognition, signal- 
ized by the brief and naked outcry of the poet: 
La vide e la conobbe: e restd senza 
e voce e moto. Ahi vista! ahi conoscenza! 
(G.L. XI1.67; G.C. XV.81) 


This last of the carefully prepared series of comments could hardly be 
a more apposite demonstration of the degree to which Tasso’s theories 
permeated his best poetry. 

Pity and fear and horror are not, however, the emotions epic poetry 
principally seeks to arouse, and in the episode of Clorinda’s death the 
gamut of emotions is finally resolved in the admiration of her saintli- 
ness. It is an admiration mixed with the pathetic, of course. Much the 
same effect is sought in the apostrophe of Armida which marks the emo- 
tional high point of the scene of Ruggiero’s departure: 

Chiudesti i lumi, Armida; il Cielo avaro 
invidid il conforto a i tuoi martiri. 
Apri, misera, gli occhi; il pianto amaro 
ne gli occhi al tuo nemico or ché non miri? 
Oh s’udir tu 'l potessi, oh come caro 
v'addolcirebbe il suon de’ suoi sospiri! 
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Da quanto ei puote, e prende (e tu no '| credi!) 
pietoso in vista gli ultimi congedi. 
(G.L. XVL61; G.C. XII1.63) 
The obvious emphasis here is on the pathos of Armida’s grief. Equally 
important, however, is the effort to excite admiration of Ruggiero’s com- 
bination of heroic self-control and sympathy for Armida. 

Earlier in this discussion there was occasion to notice a passage in 
which Tasso remarked that the readers of epic are to be “or [ ...] mossi 
ad ira, ora a pieta, ora a timore, or contristati, or pieni di vana allegrezza, 
or sospesi, or rapiti.” The rapid succession of moments of intense but 
different emotions is a principal goal of epic poetry as Tasso understood 
it.28 The narrator of the events which are to evoke these varied emotions 
must also partake of them. It is interesting that Tasso speaks of moving 
the reader to “vana allegrezza.” The implication is clear enough: the 
reader may be moved to an emotion which he must in terms of the out- 
come of events later recognize as misguided. The emotions of Tancredi 
at the death of Clorinda, while natural enough, are in part an index, in 
the over-all thematic statement of both poems, of his subjection to a mis- 
guided passion; his inability to conquer it makes him unfit for the high- 
est heroism, the demonstration of which is left to the perfect hero Rinal- 
do, the only one who can conquer the magic selva, that is, his own ten- 
dencies to weakness. Tancredi’s emotions are dwelt on sympathetically 
in order to place the superior heroism of Rinaldo in greater relief. The 
alternation of emotions thus has a dialectic, and in order to reach the 
moment of synthesis, the poet must present the subsidiary moments as 
emphatically as possible. His exclamations, therefore, sometimes spring 
from the dialectical moment rather than from the position of thematic 
synthesis (as, however, they do in such passages as G.L. XVIII.86; G.C. 
XXIII.49). The whole question of the split between Tasso’s sensibility 
and his epic purposes and theories must thus be carefully studied in the 
light of both the thematic synthesis of the whole and the rhetorical pur- 
pose of the moment under consideration.*® Examination of Tasso’s man- 
ner of introducing the epic poet’s “I” reveals his best poetry to be just 
as firmly controlled by his theory of epic rhetoric as any of the more frig- 
id sections of the poem. Tasso’s theories not only account for many of 
the faults of the Liberata; they helped him to achieve some of his finest 
effects. 

28. Cf. Heinze, pp. 478-93, for a discussion of this element in Virgil, and Leo’s sug- 
gestive analysis of Tasso’s poetic as one of “Erschiitterung,” pp. 60-70. 

29. As is well known, Tasso persistently maintained that love was a fit subject of 
epic poetry, persistently defended the love episodes of the G.L., and of these, omitted 
from the G.C. only the episode of Sofronia, the wanderings of Erminia, and the recon- 
ciliation of Rinaldo and Armida. See Prose diverse 1, 117-21; Lettere I, 180-81; I, 170; 
I, 203; and especially II, 334, where Tasso claims the love episodes have “quell'effetto 
di purgar gl’animi, tanto necessario ne la poesia.” 





POUR UNE EDITION CRITIQUE DES PSAUMES 
DE MAROT 


By Raymond Lebégue 


Les Psaumes de Marot ont été, depuis prés de cent ans, l’objet de travaux 
nombreux et approfondis. Je signalerai surtout ceux qui concernent I’his- 
toire et la bibliographie de cette ceuvre: F. Bovet, Histoire du psautier des 
Eglises réformées (1872); Orentin Douen, Clément Marot et le psautier 
huguenot (1878-79); Philippe-Auguste Becker, Clément Marots Psalmen- 
tibersetzung (1921), résumé dans la Revue du XVI* siécle (1922), p. 295- 
301. 

On pourrait croire que, depuis trente ans au moins que le mystére des 
premieres éditions a été éclairci, une édition critique de l’ouvrage le plus 
répandu au XVIEe siécle dans les pays de langue francaise! a paru. I] n’en 
est rien. L’édition Guiffrey est décevante: alors que les quatre premiers 
tomes et la premiére moitié du tome V contiennent un apparat critique, 
aucun n’accompagne, au tome V, le texte des Psaumes. Plattard, qui a 
édité en 1931 ce dernier tome de I’édition Guiffrey, ne signale pas cette 
étrange anomalie. 


Si l'on veut connaitre les états successifs des psaumes de Marot, il faut 


consulter la petite édition que Théodore Gérold a donnée a la Biblio- 
theca romanica de Strasbourg vers 1922. 

I] résulte des recherches de Becker que quelques psaumes isolés ont 
été publiés par Marot entre 1533 et 1537: le psaume VI, en 1533 dans 
le Miroir de Marguerite de Valois, et dans une plaquette antérieure, 
dont un exemplaire unique est conservé 4 la Colombine. Ces deux édi- 
tions n’offrent pas un texte identique. Et, d’autre part, quatre vers du 
psaume IX dans |’épitre de Fripelipes a Sagon (1537). 

Becker suppose une édition perdue des 30 psaumes en 1538. A cette 
édition se rattacheraient d’autres éditions conservées, qui fournissent un 
texte que l’on a cru déformé par un inconnu; mais Becker a prouvé que 
c'était un état authentique et antérieur a celui de 1542. Ces éditions sont: 


1539: Strasbourg, Aucuns Pseaumes et cantiques mis en chant. Calvin, qui est 
l’éditeur de ce recueil, y a inséré 12 psaumes de Marot. 


Anvers, Psalmes de David, translatés de plusieurs auteurs, et principale- 
ment de Clément Marot. Vu, reconnu et corrigé par les théologiens, nom- 
mément par notre M. F. Pierre Alexandre (30 psaumes de Marot). 


Anvers, méme imprimeur, méme début de titre. Vu, reconnu et corrigé 


1. Douen compte plus de deux cents éditions. 
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des théologiens. Emile Picot y voit un remaniement de I'éditiou précé- 
dente (30 psaumes). 


1542: Genéve, La Forme des priéres (30 psaumes). 
1543: Rome (indication fictive, en réalité Strasbourg), La Maniére de faire 
priéres (30 psaumes). 


1542: Lyon, Etienne Dolet, Les uvres de Clément Marot (30 psaumes). 


Puis Marot donne une nouvelle édition de ses trente psaumes, soigneu- 
sement revue et corrigée. Elle parait au début de 1542 a Paris, chez Etien- 
ne Roffet, avec privilége. 
Le texte définitif sera celui de I’édition de 1543: Cinquante Psaumes 
en francois par Clément Marot, sans indication de lieu, trés peu différent 
de celui de Roffet. 
A ces éditions imprimées s’ajoutent les manuscrits. Marguerite a da en 
recevoir un, contenant les trente psaumes; de méme, Francois le. La 
Bibliothéque Nationale posséde deux manuscrits: fonds francais 2336, 
recueil collectif de psaumes en francais; ce manuscrit contient une di- 
zaine de psaumes de Marot, qui sont apparentés au texte de 1538, mais 
qui sont parfois altérés par le possesseur du manuscrit. On y trouve aussi 
des psaumes de Vaudémont, c’est-a-dire Gringoire.? Le manuscrit 2337 
est donné comme identique au précédent. 
Il y a 4 la bibliothéque de Vienne deux manuscrits plus importants: 
1) Le n° 3525 qui a été étudié dans l'Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen (V. CXXXI, CXXXIII), et qui contient des poésies de jeunesse 
de Marguerite et 16 psaumes de Marot, apparentés a la version de 1538 
et accompagnés de variantes et de gloses marginales; 2) Le manuscrit 
2644 de la méme bibliothéque est celui-la méme que Marot a donné a 
Charles-Quint, au début de 1540. C’est un beau manuscrit sur parchemin, 
calligraphié, avec des lettrines, et portant les armes de Habsbourg. Le 
texte de ce manuscrit est tantét apparenté a l'état de 1538, tantdt (et plus 
souvent) a l'état définitif. 
En résumé, nous possédons: 
a) les premiéres rédactions du psaume VI (et d’une faible partie du 
psaume IX); 

b) 30 psaumes qui ont été publiés dans I’édition hypothétique de 1538, 
reproduite plusieurs fois, en particulier par Dolet; c'est le texte de 
base pour le manuscrit de Vienne 3525; 

c) le manuscrit donné a Charles-Quint; 

d) lédition Roffet de 1542; 

d’) ’'édition de 1543, contenant 50 psaumes. 

Un autre manuscrit doit étre inséré dans cet arbre compliqué. II est 
conservé 4 la Bibliothéque Pierpont-Morgan de New-York. On connait 


2. Voir Ch. Oulmont, Pierre Gringoire, p. 58. 
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ses propriétaires au XVIII¢ siecle: Paris de Meyzieu, et le duc de La Val- 
liére. I] a été fait certainement pour un grand personnage. Ecrit sur vé- 
lin, il est orné de lettrines et d’encadrements dans le style de Bourdichon. 
Il contient huit miniatures 4 pleine page: elles représentent David, Salo- 
mon, la reine de Saba, et une scéne qui a été répandue en Europe dés 
le Moyen Age et qu’on trouve, en particulier, dans les Gesta Romano- 
rum: un fils tire des fléches sur le cadavre de son pére, pour hériter de son 
royaume. C'est une des légendes attachées a la vie de Salomon. Elle a été 
étudiée en 1942 dans le tome XXIV de The Art Bulletin par Wolfgang 
Stechow (“Shooting at Father’s Corpse”), qui a reproduit cette miniature. 

Ce manuscrit contient les trente psaumes de Marot; mais il renferme 
aussi d’autres ouvrages bibliques, ceux-la en latin. On y rencontre suc- 
cessivement: Trente Pseaulmes de David mys en frangoys selon la verité 
hebraicque par C. Marot; les Proverbes; \'Ecclésiaste; le Cantique des 
Cantiques; et la Sagesse. 

Le texte des trente psaumes fourmille de coquilles. Ce magnifique ma- 
nuscrit a été copié par un scribe a demi-illettré, et les lapsus y abondent. 
N’en tenons aucun compte, et tachons d’imaginer le texte que le copiste 
avait sous les yeux. Cette rédaction est presque toujours semblable a 
celle de 1538. 

Dans le 2° psaume, elle s’en écarte. Voici d’abord le texte de la Vul- 


gate: praedicans praeceptum ejus: Dominus dixit ad me: “Filius meus es 
tu, ego hodie genui te.” 


Texte de 1538: Raconterai que mon seigneur et pére 


M’a dit: “Tu es mon tres cher fils eleu, 
Engendré t’ai aujourd’hui et sans mere. 
Manuscrit: Raconteray chacun jour de l'année 
Que Dieu m’a dit: “Tu es mon filz esleu, 
Engendré t’ay cette heureuse nuictée. 
Raconteray sa sentence donnée 
C’est qu’il m’a dit: “Tu es mon filz esleu, 
Engendré t’ay ceste heureuse journée. 
Le texte du manuscrit est proche de la rédaction définitive. 
Dans le psaume X, 46-47, on lit dans le Vulgate: Vides, quoniam tu 
laborem et dolorem consideras: ut tradas eas in manus tuas. 
Texte de 1538: Mais tu le vois, car tout acte inhumain 
Tu notes bien pour le mettre en ta main. 
Manuscrit: Mais tu le voys, car leur meffaict inhumain 
Tu notes bien pour le mettre en ta main. 
Roffet: Mais tu vois bien son meffait inhumain 
Et voyant tout, prens les causes en main. 


Le texte du manuscrit est une étape entre les rédactions de 1538 et de 
1542. 
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Comme on voudrait connaitre le nom du premier possesseur de ce ma- 
nuscrit et savoir ce qu’il pensait des sommaires! Quelle résonance, s'il a 
bien voulu lire le texte, produisaient en lui des phrases telles que celles-ci: 


Psaume pour ceulx qui sont banis a tort (XI), 

Psaume pour tout peuple vexé des gouverneurs de prince (XII), 
Psaume contre les idolatres (CXV), 

Psaume propre a ceulx qui sont prisonniers pour la foy (CXLIII). 


L’ancien protestant Florimond de Rémond nous apprend que de hauts 
personnages de la Cour aimaient chanter tel ou tel psaume de Marot: 
Henri II, sa femme, Antoine roi de Navarre, Diane de Poitiers. Le ma- 
nuscrit Pierpont-Morgan a-t-il appartenu a l’un d’eux? Pour I’époque de 
1540, M. Porcher écarte le nom de Diane de Poitiers. Ou 4 quelque autre 
personnage de rang élevé? 

Quant aux variantes des Psaumes de Marot, il semble que ni Becker, 
ni Villey ne les ont étudiées. Je note dans le psaume XXII, la correction 
d’une anomalie dans la succession des rimes. Dans le psaume XXXII, 
Marot avait employé trois fois dans la méme strophe le mot force; dans 
la rédaction définitive, il disparait enti¢rement, et le dernier vers: 


Je sens mes os leur force delaisser, 
prend plus de vigueur: 
Mes os n’ont fait que fondre et s’abaisser. 


Dans le psaume XXXVII, le premier vers change de sens; la Vulgate 
le traduit par: Noli aemulari in malignantibus; Zadoc Kahn traduit ainsi 
l’hébreu: Ne jalouse pas les malfaiteurs. On lisait dans la premiére ver- 
sion: 

Desir aucun ne t’esmeuve et convie 

De t’accoincter des malins et meschantz. 
Roffet: Ne sois fasché si durant ceste vie 

Souvent tu vois prosperer les meschants. 


Dans ce méme psaume, en 1538, le vers 72 ne rimait avec rien, et ses 
sizains se terminaient par un septain; dans la rédaction: définitive, ces 
anomalies sont corrigées. 

Dans le psaume CXIV Jn exitu Israel, Marot avait employé deux fois 
le verbe sautez. Dans la rédaction définitive, sautez est remplacé par sally 
et par tressailly. 

Puisque ces psaumes de Marot ont tenu une si grande place dans la 
poésie lyrique et dans la vie religieuse du XVII siécle, ne serait-il pas 
utile d’en donner enfin une édition critique avec toutes les variantes? 





ERROR AND INVENTION IN RACINE: PHEDRE, IV, 2 


By Abraham C. Keller 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


In Racine’s Phédre, Act IV, scene 2, Hippolyte comes on stage and says 
to his father, Thésée: 

Puis-je vous demander quel funeste nuage, 

Seigneur, a pu troubler votre auguste visage? 

N’osez-vous confier ce secret 4 ma foi? (1041-43) 
This question is, on the face of it, puzzling, for Hippolyte knows that 
his father has excellent reasons for being troubled. Though, at the mo- 
ment when he speaks these lines, his information is not up-to-date, what 
he does know—and knows that Thésée knows he knows—is sufficient to 
cast some doubt on the dramatic propriety of his question. The question, 
used many times previously in the Phedra-Hippolytus tradition, pre- 
sented no difficulty to any of Racine’s forerunners. How, then, did Ra- 
cine create a problem where there had been none? 

Surely it is rash to assume inadvertence and thus accuse the artist of 
less sensitivity than the casual onlooker—still, criticism can suffer as 
much from excessive veneration as from hasty fault-finding. That even 
Phédre, perhaps morally the most profound and structurally the most 
exquisite of Racine’s tragedies, has its’ imperfections is well known to 
students of Racine. Of the numerous flaws which have been pointed out, 
the enigmatic “Temple of Truth” (Act V, scene 1), which if taken se- 
riously would threaten the whole logical structure of the play, is the 
most striking.! The “Puis-je vous demander” speech of Hippolyte in Act 
IV, scene 2, is less dangerous to the drama as a whole, but it represents 
a potentially serious contradiction in the relationship between Hippolyte 
and Thésée. With the hope that the study of even a small problem in a 
great work can bring us some understanding of the artist’s creative pro- 

1. Hippolyte, in his attempt to assure Aricie of his intention to marry her, says that 
at the gates of Trézéne stands a temple where liars and perjurers are found out (1392- 
1398). Considering Hippolyte’s recent difficulty in convincing Thésée of his innocence 
vis-a-vis Phédre, the question is, why did ht not offer to swear his innocence at that 
temple? And if he failed or refused to think of it himself, why did not his father sug- 
gest that simple way of testing his veracity, or Phédre’s, or CEnone’s? Racine appears 
to have thought of the “Temple of Truth” in Act V but not in Acts III and IV. This 
problem was noted in the early eighteenth century. A recent discussion, with bibliog- 
raphy, argues that Racine did not commit an error (P. J. Yarrow, “Un temple sacré& A 


Note on Racine’s Phédre,” MLN, LXXII [1957], 194-99). A. W. Schlegel treated other 


imperfections of Phédre in his Comparaison entre la ‘Phédre’ de Racine et celle d’Eu- 
ripide, (Paris, 1807). 
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cesses, we may examine Hippolyte’s question in some detail, the more so 
as no one has yet given it special critical consideration. 


I 


Hippolyte’s question, taken literally, expresses surprise at his father’s 
troubled mien and asks for information as to the cause of his disturbed 
air. But that Hippolyte should be unaware of his father’s trouble is out 
of the question, for he was present in Act III. There, in scene 4, Thésée 
returned home, to be met with one of the chilliest receptions devised by 
any author between Aeschylus and O'Neill. Joyfully greeting Phédre— 


La fortune 4 mes yeux cesse d’étre opposée, 
Madame, et dans vos bras met... (913-14) 


—Thésée was interrupted by his wife with the announcement that he has 
been outraged, that she is no longer worthy of him, and that she wants 
only to hide. As a witness to these bitter words of Phédre, and to Thésée’s 
reaction—“Quel est I’étrange accueil qu’on fait a votre pére?””—Hippolyte 
could hardly be ignorant of Thésée’s bewilderment. Moreover, Thésée 
showed his strong reaction to Phédre‘s words in lines addressed directly 
to Hippolyte, lines sprinkled with such words as “horreur” and “terreur” 
and expressing the wish that he might not have returned home at all: 


Que vois-je? Quelle horreur dans ces lieux répandue 

Fait fuir devant mes yeux ma famille éperdue? 

Si je reviens si craint et si peu désiré, 

O ciel, de ma prison pourquoi m’as-tu tiré? (953-56) 

Je n’ai pour tout accueil que des frémissements: 

Tout fuit, tout se refuse 4 mes embrassements. 

Et moi-méme, éprouvant la terreur que j'inspire, 

Je voudrais étre encor dans les prisons d’Epire. (975-78) 
Can Hippolyte be expected, with the slightest sensitivity and even the 
shortest of memories, to have forgotten these lines in the short interval 
between them and Act IV, scene 2? Or was their force, perhaps, lost on 
him? In his monologue at the end of Act III he shows that he has not 
been insensitive to what has transpired. Such remarks as “Ou tendait ce 
discours [Phédre’s] qui m’a glacé d’effroi?,” “Dieux! que dira le roi?” 
and “De noirs pressentiments viennent m’épouvanter” show that the sit- 
uation appears explosive in his eyes, and that he is in no sense ignorant 
of the fact that a “funeste nuage” is casting its shadow over Thésée’s 
“auguste visage.” The lines addressed to him by his father were, more- 
over, so strong and so direct as to make it highly unlikely that he could 
seriously expect Thésée, or us, to believe him unaware of the fact that 
his father is deeply troubled. 

If Hippolyte cannot reasonably be pretending total ignorance, can it 
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be that, expecting to find on his father’s face anger against Phédre, he 
sees instead a wrath directed against himself? Is it this redirected anger 
which surprises him and causes him to ask for clarification? But at the 
end of Act III, scene 5, Thésée has already speculated that Hippolyte 
had a role in his disgrace: 


Parlez. Phédre se plaint que je suis outragé. 
Qui m’a trahi? Pourquoi ne suis-je pas vengé? 


Vous ne répondez point. Mon fils, mon propre fils 
Est-il d’intelligence avec mes ennemis? (979-84) 


Though at the opening of Act IV, scene 2, Hippolyte does not yet know 
of CEnone’s distortion of the facts, he does know that he has been the 
object of Phédre’s love; and this knowledge, coupled with Thésée’s ex- 
pressed suspicion, should be enough to eliminate surprise at the anger 
of an impulsive father. 

One other possibility exists. We know that as Act IV opens, Hippolyte 
will be attempting a strategem. In his brief monologue at the end of Act 
III he resolved to tell Thésée about his love for Aricie; and since Aricie 
is persona non grata, it will be necessary to soften Thésée’s attitude to- 
ward her in some way or other: 


Allons, cherchons ailleurs par quelle heureuse adresse, 

Je pourrai de mon pére émouvoir la tendresse, 

Et lui dire un amour qu'il peut vouloir troubler, 

Mais que tout son pouvoir ne saurait ébranler. (997-1000) 


In the interval between Acts III and IV—the ten or fifteen minutes re- 
quired for GEnone to give Thésée the false report of Hippolyte’s attempt 
on Phédre’s virtue—Hippolyte has presumably had time to plan his ap- 
proach to Thésée. He then enters, with the purpose of stating his love 
for Aricie in a manner as palatable to Thésée as he can make it, a man- 
ner which Jean-Louis Barrault describes thus: “Hippolyte apparait, no- 
ble, pur maintenant. I] vient pour tout avouer, du moins son amour pour 
Aricie, car le reste, qui lui fait tant d’horreur a4 lui-méme, il voudrait 
l’oublier. Devant la mine tragique de son pére, il interroge, docile, affec- 
tueux, ouvert.”* Could it be that Hippolyte, before revealing his love for 
Aricie, considers it necessary to ascertain whether his father already knows 
about it? Is he afraid that ‘Thésée has learned of his and Aricie’s forbid- 
den love and that this is the cause of his “funeste nuage”? It would make 
sense for him to want to find out. The only trouble is that nothing in 
the lines authorizes us to believe that this is what he has in mind. In- 
deed, the last line he heard from Thésée was, “Que Phédre explique en- 
fin le trouble ot je la voi” (987), and Hippolyte’s alarmed monologue 


2. ‘Phédre’ de Jean Racine (Paris, 1946), p. 157. 
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which closes Act III is predicated on a confession by Phédre and nothing 
else. 


II 


Our lines come directly from Euripides, where Hippolytus says, at this 
point: “I heard thy voice, father, and hasted to come hither; yet know I 
not the cause of thy present sorrow, but would fain learn of thee.’”’* Be- 
cause of the near-identity of these lines and the “Puis-je vous demander” 
speech, the editions of Phédre usually characterize this as a straight bor- 
rowing. Indeed, the whole of Act IV, scene 2, is one of the three big 
scenes which Racine is supposed to have lifted almost bodily from Euri- 
pides.* This, though surely borne out by an examination of the lines, tells 
only part of the story, however. The whole story appears only when we 
consider the context and the function of the speech in question. 

As students of Phédre know, Racine did not limit his borrowings to 
Euripides. In his preface he tells us that he has followed “une route un 
peu différente.” He himself gives credit to Plutarch and mentions Sene- 
ca; and modern studies have shown that he was probably acquainted with 
other versions of the Phedra-Hippolytus theme as well.5 The idea of an 
Hippolytus in love and the conception of a Phedra racked by pangs of 
conscience and remorse, for example, are to be found in Racine’s mod- 
ern sources rather than in the ancient authors, His achievement was to 
create a unity of many diverse actions and ideas. The diversity among his 
sources was so great, however, that though we marvel at the beauty of 
the finished product, it may be expected that the integration will not al- 
ways be perfect. It is on this ground that the speech which we are con- 
sidering can best be approached. 

In Seneca’s play, and in most of the modern versions prior to Racine 
(which were taken largely from Seneca), the issue which we are studying 
does not arise, since Hippolytus leaves the palace before Theseus appears 
and therefore does not confront his father at all. In Euripides (and in Gil- 
bert,® who in this respect follows Euripides), Hippolytus greets Theseus 
upon the latter’s return with words closely resembling those in Racine. 
The important difference is that in Euripides (and in Gilbert) this is 
the first meeting of father and son. It follows that when Hippolytus, un- 

3. E. P. Coleridge translation, in Oates and O'Neill, The Complete Greek Drama, 
(New York, 1938), I, 787. 

4. See Winifred Newton, Le Théme de Phédre et d’Hippolyte dans la littérature 
frangaise (Paris, 1939), p. 95. 

5. Abigail H. Adams (“A Study of some Sources of Racines Phédre,”” M.A. thesis, 
Univ. of Washington, 1932) lists ten plays and discusses some of them. Newton's study 
is confined to France. Georges May (“Contribution a l'étude des sources grecques de 
Phédre,” MLQ, VIII [1947], 228-34) and A. Adam (Histoire de la littérature frangaise au 
XVII* siécle, [1954], IV, 400-01) list sources not usually mentioned. 

6. Hypolite, ou Le Gargon insensible, Paris, 1647. 
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aware that Theseus has found out anything, asks him why he is so sad, 
it is an honest question in Euripides and in Gilbert. In Racine, on the 
other hand, it is not; for Hippolyte, having been present when Thésée 
first became alarmed over his family situation, should have an excellent 
idea of what is troubling his father. What has happened—to put the mat- 
ter in its simplest terms—is that a speech which Racine transplanted from 
Euripides no longer makes sense in its new context. The “Puis-je vous 
demander” question has been unhinged from its moorings by the pres- 
ence of Hippolyte in Act III, scenes 4 and 5. That this should be so and 
that this speech of Hippolyte’s should have to be judged a mistake—and 
I can come to no other conclusion—is particularly ironical because there 
is every indication that it is closely tied to that section of the play in 
which Racine’s invention was at its highest and his originality at its most 
brilliant peak. If we survey the scenes preceding Hippolyte’s question, 
we may see how their originality is related to the careless borrowing of 
the “Puis-je vous demander” lines. 


III 


The whole last part of the tragedy, including the lines which we have 
been examining, depends upon Thésée’s unexpected return to Trézéne, 
for it is this which gives a new face both to Phédre’s love for Hippolyte 
and to the Hippolyte-Aricie affair. Thésée’s return was not, of course, in- 
vented by Racine, but the surprise element of his return was new with 
him. A consideration of how Racine arrived at this innovation may shed 
light on our problem, for in both instances we are dealing with a diffi- 
cult juxtaposition of old and new. The unexpected quality of ‘Thésée’s 
return comes, in the first instance, from the false report of his death in 
Act I, scene 4. This is perhaps the most basic, the most striking,,and the 
least disputed innovation in the whole play. It departs significantly from 
Phzdra’s mere wishful thinking, in Seneca, that Theseus will not return 
(218-21). On it is predicated all the action of the remainder of Act I, all 
of Act II, and the first half of Act III. Its significance for the status of 
both love affairs—Phédre’s love for Hippolyte and the Hippolyte-Aricie 
attachment—is too clear to need laboring: Thésée’s “death” does no less 
than “legitimize” both, by apparently removing the greatest obstacle to 
their progress. The king being “dead,” Phédre can give vent to her love 
for Hippolyte, and Hippolyte to his love for Aricie. 

How Racine came to invent this false report of Thésée’s death can only 
be surmised, but the task is facilitated by our knowledge of the sources 
available to him. We know, first of all, that he borrowed from Seneca the 
impressive scene of Phédre’s love-confession to Hippolyte. This scene, be- 
ing one of the cornerstones of the drama, was certainly one upon which 
Racine decided early. Indeed, everything in his dramatic system must 
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have impelled him to use Seneca here rather than Euripides, especially 
his strong proclivity for the kind of confrontation of principals which 
is lacking in the Euripidean version.? But how could Racine obtain the 
maximum effect from the confession scene? And how, at the same time, 
bridge the gap between the pathetic Phédre whom he borrowed from 
Euripides for Act I and the Senecan Phédre of Act II who is capable of 
declaring her love to Hippolyte? Racine had not far to look for a solu- 
tion. The idea of a false death-report may have been suggested to him 
by Phzdra’s wishful thinking in Seneca, mentioned above, or he may, as 
Lancaster believed,’ have borrowed it from his own Mithridate, where 
a false death-report and unexpected return are used for much the same 
purpose as in Phédre. The point for us is that the confession scene is 
rendered plausible and its effectiveness enhanced by the device of the 
death-report, and Racine’s innovation may be said to be a response to 
the challenge of a scene which he wanted but which needed integration 
into the pattern of his play. His originality was, in other words, stimu- 
lated by his borrowing of the scene from Seneca. 

Turning now to Act IV, scene 2, it seems probable that Racine de- 
cided early to adopt this conversation from Euripides as the way to bring 
on Hippolyte’s end. Seneca, sending Hippolytus off without meeting his 
father, would in this case be unsatisfactory to Racine, who insists on con- 
frontation whenever possible. But how could Racine increase the im- 
pact of this scene? And how could he, at the same time, make the scene 
more convincing to his seventeenth-century audience than it would be 
if he lifted it bodily? 


What Racine probably found unconvincing in Euripides was Theseus’ 
credulity. If the Greeks found it plausible for Theseus immediately and 
unhesitatingly to believe the accusation contained in the letter written 
by his late wife—in spite of Hippolytus’ argument that on the basis of 


past action the whole idea was unthinkable—this was because Theseus 
was an impulsive and uncerebral hero. A seventeenth-century French 
audience would find the portrait dubious, however, and though Racine 
was able to keep the scene itself much as he found it in Euripides, the 
necessity of preparation must have weighed heavily upon him. The fact 
that he first had Thésée deliver a monologue prior to the present Act IV, 
scene 2, and then deleted it after one or more performances of the play,® 
would indicate that the preparation for the Hippolyte-Thésée interview 
was of some concern and trouble to him. Indeed, Racine never complete- 
7. In Euripides, Hippolytus learns of Phaedra’s love from the nurse. 


8. H. C. Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, IV*, 103. 


9. See Paul Mesnard (quoting Subligny), in his edition of Phédre (Guvres de Ra- 
cine, [Paris, 1865], III, 363). 
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ly solved his problem, for critics have often found Thésée unsatisfac- 
tory;!° but that he felt the difficulty seems probable. 

Act III, scenes 4 and 5 (Thésée’s homecoming), represent the core of 
his attempt to make Thésée’s credulity convincing. Instead of confront- 
ing him at once with the false accusation and requiring him to accept or 
reject it on the spot, Racine first creates in Thésée a general uneasiness 
and even sows seeds of suspicion of Hippolyte. Greeted by Phédre with 
the announcement that he has been “‘offensé” and that she has become 
“indigne de vous plaire et de vous approcher,” and asked by Hippolyte 
for permission to leave “des lieux que votre épouse habite,” Thésée can 
only feel horror and alarm at the situation to which he has so chterfully 
returned. Receiving no answer from Hippolyte as to who has betrayed 
him and why he has not been avenged, he easily and naturally expresses 
the possibility that Hippolyte himself may have some part in his betrayal: 

Vous ne répondez point. Mon fils, mon propre fils 

Est-il d’intelligence avec mes ennemis? (983-84) 
The false report of Hippolyte’s guilt reaches Thésée, then, not as an ut- 
terly new idea, but almost as corroboration of a suspicion which he ar- 
rived at earlier, by himself; and the whole slander sequence is closely re- 
lated to Thésée’s bewilderment and alarm as these have been developed 
in the homecoming scene. In short, Racine has not allowed Thésée sim- 
ply to be told these things and to believe them. He has first caused him 
to feel the need of an explanation of Phédre’s veiled words, and then 
put into his own mouth the idea that Hippolyte may be guilty of a crime 
toward him. It is, thus, as preparation for the slander and for its accept- 
ance by Thésée that Act III, scenes 4 and 5 (the homecoming) are best 
understood; and since the slander and its acceptance culminate in Act 
IV, scene 2, it might be said that it was largely the plausibility of this 
scene which Act III, scenes 4 and 5 were designed to build up. 

But, though these scenes of Act III turn out to be in themselves a strik- 
ing addition to the drama and one of the major contributions in the 
whole handling of the Phedra-Hippolytus theme, they were also fraught 
with danger. They could undermine, as well as strengthen, the scene 
which stimulated their creation in the first place. If Hippolyte’s ques- 
tion to Thésée was predicated, in Racine’s source, on the two characters’ 
not having met before in the play, clearly the question might—and in 
this case did—lose its cogency when Racine gave them a long conversa- 
tion together in Act III. 

Did Racine then forget about Act III when he wrote Act IV? No, for 

10. Henri Chabot, calling Thésée “crédule et borné” (Classiques Larousse edition of 
Phédre, p. 9), reflects a long tradition going back to Subligny, whose Dissertation sur 


les tragédies de ‘Phédre’ et ‘Hippolyte’ (1677) characterized him as “trop crédule.” See 
also W. Newton's discussion of Thésée, op. cit., pp. 110-12. 
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it seems more likely that he had Act IV already worked out, at least in 
his mind, before he hit upon his invention of the Thésée-Hippolyte meet- 
ing in Act III and that the meeting was Racine’s response to a problem 
posed by Act IV. Is it possible that Racine’s attention was so taken up 
with the relationship between Act IV, scene 2 and his new version of 
Thésée’s homecoming that he failed to notice that the lines introducing 
Act IV no longer fit? The main argument against assuming such over- 
sight—aside from the general observation that Racine did not miss much 
—is that, as has already been indicated, he appears to have worked and 
re-worked precisely this prelude to the big Thésée-Hippolyte scene. It is 
difficult to imagine that, under these circumstances, such a glaring con- 
tradiction as I have made Hippolyte’s lines out to be, could have escaped 
his notice. How, then, did he justify the lines? 

The fact is—and this is probably why no one has questioned the pas- 
sage before—that Hippolyte’s “Puis-je vous demander” speech does make 
sense from one point of view. Thésée has just been told by GEnone that 
Hippolyte tried to violate Phédre’s honor, and it is this news which is of 
course the actual “funeste nuage.” Hippolyte is not yet aware of the slan- 
der, so that, technically, it is proper for him to ask what is troubling his 
father. Racine was, in all probability, operating on this level of objec- 
tive fact in the opening scenes of Act IV, losing sight of the effect of his 
Act III changes on his over-all pattern as he elaborated his material; and 
it was thus that the lines taken from Euripides could still be judged prop- 
er in spite of the important changes in Act III. 

If, as I believe, Racine’s outburst of originality in Act III is followed 
by a descent to the pedestrian level of objective fact where the deeper 
implications of the new situation are overlooked, what shall we say of 
that careful workmanship with which he has traditionally been credited? 
Was Schlegel right in finding countless errors in Phédre? Judging from 
my examination of one error, lines which fit in Racine’s source become 
questionable only because of the introduction of a new element by 
Racine, and the error is thus the daughter of invention. Whether this 
can be said of other errors, and whether in general his most error-ridden 
tragedies contain the most originality, can only be determined on the 
basis of further study. The only caveat must be that, except as a matter 
of curiosity, little is to be gained from a Schlegel-like or Gaillard-like 
picking of flaws. If, as I may be able to show from other plays, there is 
a cluster of errors after an important innovation, and these are in large 
part errors because of the innovations, we may have something more pre- 
cise and more valuable than either a catalogue of Racine’s errors or a 
mere statement that he is great in spite of his occasional lapses. 





JULES LAFORGUE AND WALLACE STEVENS 


By Michel Benamou 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


T. S. Exiot, in acknowledging his debt to Laforgue,’ remarked that the 
smaller poet is more likely than the great master to influence a young 
writer. This may account for Laforgue’s sway over dozens of poets from 
Pound to Crane. It also suggests that tricks of technique and mannerisms 
of form are more readily transferable than great themes and deep 
thoughts, at least to the fledgling awed by the big names of literature. 
Part of Laforgue’s present renown is the after-glow of the reputation 
earned by poets who went to him as obscure young men. It cannot be dis- 
sociated from the achievements of these poets, among whom the greatest 
are Americans, any more than they can be understood apart from him. 

Wallace Stevens never so much as mentioned Laforgue in print. How- 
ever a legend, now threadbare, clothes him in the garb of Pierrot. Paul 
Rosenfeld started it, and René Taupin gave it wide currency. Warren 
Ramsey wisely left Stevens out of his book on the Laforguian ironic her- 
itage, but on second thought wrote a few comments in an article about 
“Wallace Stevens and some French Poets.”? He did not add much to 
H. R. Hays’ study of Laforgue’s influence on Harmonium written 20 years 
earlier. Hays’ particular merit was to call attention to the differences be- 
tween Stevens’ and Laforgue’s sensibilities and to a few technical borrow- 
ings. But he was too prompt in prophesying that Harmonium, first pub- 
lished in 1923, would not be followed by any work indicating a change 
in Stevens’ viewpoint. With the perspective afforded by the publication 
of the Collected Poems in 1954 and the Opus Posthumous in 1957, it is 
now possible to take a long view of Laforgue’s influence on him. The 
divergences of theme and thought become sharper, the parallelisms of 
technique more visible. It was the artist in Laforgue, and not the Pierrot, 
who attracted Stevens most. It is less the irony than the Impressionism 
that seems a common feature of both poets’ sensibilities. Art, then, was 
the mediator of their timeless appointment together. 

Both Laforgue and Stevens may be termed poets without a subject, at 
least as the usual expectation of “subject” goes. But if we are merely look- 
ing for a central concern uniting their poems, the single subject of La- 
forgue, his own self, becomes quite obvious and distinct from Stevens’ 

1. “Talk on Dante,” The Adelphi, Jan.-Mar. 1951, p. 106-07. 

2. Trinity Review, VIII (1954), 36-40. 

3. “Laforgue and Stevens,” RR, XXV_ (1934), 242-48. 
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subject, poetic imagination. Hopping from the Earth to the Moon and 
from the Unconscious to Pierrot’s stage, Laforgue tried to eschew the de- 
mands of egocentrism, but he would always come back to his baffling, ten- 
der, hypochondriac self: 


Mon cceur est trop, ah trop central! 


The heart image is the most recurrent one in even as unself-centered a 
work as Le Sanglot de la terre. ‘The astronomical popularizations of Flam- 
marion, which Warren Ramsey convincingly suggests as the background 
to that book, must have left Laforgue as frightened as was Pascal by the 
discoveries of Copernicus.5 The “I” of Laforgue, like Pascal's, lurks in 
the darkness of his cosmic pessimism. But in Les Complaintes it comes 
out in the open: 


Primo: mes grandes angoisses métaphysiques 

Sont passées a l'état de chagrins domestiques;® 
This, being addressed to the reader, sets a tone of apologetic defiance. We 
sense a personal tragedy half confessed, which it would be improper to 
probe. No love, no faith, above all no identity, no human nature to sus- 
tain the individual, “Qui ne croit 4 son Moi qu’a ses moments perdus.””? 
Hence the costumes which give an identity, his central obsession. 

Stevens, on the other hand, seldom allows himself to speak in the first 

person. Few are the personal references, fewer still the direct confessions 
in the sentimental vein which Laforgue sought to strangle with his ironic 


whip. Compare, for feeling and tone, Stevens’ careful, qualified, humor- 
ous utterance of sadness: 


But I am, in any case, 
A most inappropriate man 
In a most unpropitious place.§ 


With Laforgue’s poignant outcry: 


Oh! Rien a faire sur la terre!® 


Both are misfits, for whom life is “quotidian,” a “malady,” and Stevens 
assuredly borrowed the words and the pose from Laforgue. But there is 
a great difference between the latter’s existential spleen and Stevens’ dis- 
satisfaction with “the common life.” His “Disillusionment of Ten O’- 
Clock” suggests remedies for the staleness of everything: color, dream, 


4. “Dimanches,” Des Fleurs de bonne volonté, Euvres complétes de Jules Laforgue 
(Paris: Mercure de France, 1951), I, 31. 

5. Compare “Dans le silence noir du calme sans écho” (“Marche Funébre”) with 
Pascal's “Le Silence éternel de ces espaces infinis ...” 

6. Les Complaintes, “Complainte d'une convalescence en mai,” op. cit., I, 193. 

7. Derniers Vers, 111, “Dimanches,” ibid., II, 151. 

8. Ideas of Order, “Sailing after Lunch.” 

9. Des Fleurs de bonne volonté, XII, “Dimanches,” op. cit., II, 30. 
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the life of the imagination. His ennui was Baudelaire’s positive thirst for 
novelty, a powerful artistic motivation. ‘““Why does one write poetry?” he 
asks in an essay; it is only “because one is impelled to do so by a personal 
sensibility and also because one grows tired of the monotony of one’s 
imagination and sets out to find variety.” While Laforgue could never 
quite escape his bored self, Stevens did, by writing poetry about the posi- 
tive value of poetic imagination, so that his poetry had for him, and still 
has for us, the virtues of an antidote against boredom. There was an in- 
vincible negation in Laforgue’s spirit, an invincible affirmation in Ste- 
vens’. The affirmation presupposes the negation, so that in a sense the 
Laforguian pose mattered to Stevens as something to be overcome. 

The positive good of the poetic imagination appears from first to last 
as the one central concern of Stevens’ poetry. But it is only in retrospect 
that Harmonium is unified by this singleness of purpose. Even ten years 
after its appearance, it was a prophetic insight to realize that: the “su- 
preme fiction” of “To a High-Toned Old Christian Woman” would de- 
velop into the transcendental mystery explored by “Notes Toward a Su- 
preme Fiction,” or that the heroic progeny of Hoon would by far out- 
weigh the heirs to Crispin. 

Pierrot, as he exists in L’Imitation de Notre-Dame la lune, manifests 
Laforgue’s own attitude to art. It seems plausible that Stevens found in 
Pierrot the prototype of a clownish self-ironist representing the artist. 
But a census of Stevens’ poetic heroes would not allow the parallel to be 
continued beyond his first book of verse. A sampling of four figures 
among his spokesmen will illustrate his evolution. The most Laforguian 
is certainly Carlos, from “Carlos among the Candles,” a one act play in 
the symbolist manner first published in 1917 and reprinted in Opus Post- 
humous, Curiously enough, Carlos wears Laforgue’s own dandy’s uni- 
form: “He is dressed in black. He wears close-fitting breeches and a close- 
fitting, tightly-buttoned short coat...” Like Pierrot, he is obsessed by 
the unconscious (“The causes of what I am are incalculable”), self-ironic 
(“truly, I am a modern”), oversophisticated (“silks and fans... the move- 
ments of arms, . . . rumors of Renoir... scorn of Debussy”).* “Moi,” 
says the original of Carlos, “je suis laminé d’esthétiques loyales.”'* But 
the snuffing of the candles at the end of the play recalls Zgitur and the 
Mallarméan theory of imagination, a far cry from Laforgue. The second 
Pierrot character is Crispin, in ““The Comedian as the Letter C.” But his 
role in the capacity of a Romantic Ironist (Warren Ramsey's phrase) is 
very short; he goes through a sea-change and turns into a Realist; and 

must agree with H. R. Hays that “there is in Stevens a philosophic 
- “The Irrational Element in Poetry,” Opus Posthumous, p. 221. 


- Opus Posthumous, pp. 144-50. 
. “Pierrots,” L’Imitation de Notre-Dame la lune, op. cit., I, 231. 
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evolution [...] which is typically New England and foreign to Lafor- 
gue.”"3 If Pierrot is lunar, Crispin has both feet on earth. He belongs to 
the cynical, stoic, practical-minded lineage of comedy valets, from those 
of Lesage to those of Marivaux. The third personage is Hoon, a mythi- 
cal hero, whose palingeneses are among the most exciting features of the 
Collected Poems.'* There are nearly as many appearances of Hoon as 
there are of Pierrot in L’IJmitation, the former as representative of Ste- 
vens as the latter of Laforgue. While “lord Pierrot” speaks in jest of his 
books, as the first Crispin did, Hoon embodies the magic of poetry. He 
is “lord of the land and lord / Of the men that live in the land, high 
lord.”!® He is a giant, a figure of nobility. Stevens has overcome, through 
the creation of this myth, the self-deprecation of his beginnings, when 
poetry was a secret vice. He can identify himself with the epiphanous vi- 
sion of a poetic hero 
large 
In my presence, the companion of presences 
Greater than mine, of his demanding, head 
And, of human realizings, rugged roy... 16 


But Stevens never grows solemn about poetry. His hero has a fourth im- 
personation of Pierrot, or rather of Charlie Chaplin, the modern version. 
He comes at the end of the first section in “Notes Toward a Supreme 
Fiction,” 
in his old coat, 

His slouching pantaloons, beyond the town,... 
He has the responsibility of “the final elegance,” the supreme poem. This 
shows how, in a twist of the Pierrot theme, Stevens has reconciled the 
two traditions of Symbolism, the ironic and the serious. It is a matter for 
conjecture whether Laforgue’s evolution, cut short by premature death, 
would have led beyond the Pierrot attitude to a less negative world-view. 
An opposition of temperament underlies Laforgue’s need for a protec- 
tive cloak and Stevens’ adoption of the regalia of the poetic hero. 

Stevens’ poetry is a poetry of celebration. His praise of the moon, su- 
perficially allied to the Pierrot theme, has none of the death appeal which 
is its main characteristic in Laforgue; similarly his imitation of the La- 
forguian anti-solar invectives is not at all so certain as Ramsey hints. 
Both in the earlier and the later poems, praise greets “the comforts of the 

13. RR, XXV (1934), 245. 

14. There are more than seven appearances: by name in “Tea at the Palaz of 
Hoon” (1921), “Sad Strains of a Gay Waltz” (1935) and “Chocorua to Its Neighbor” 
(1947); as a recognizable figure in at least’ four other poems: “The Man with the Blue 
Guitar,” “A Weak Mind in the Mountains,” “A Rabbit as King of Ghosts” and “A 
Primitive like an Orb.” 

15. “Chocorua to Its Neighbor.” 

16. Ibid. 
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sun,”'7 the “gorgeous wheel,”!8 “the strength of the sun,”!® “the ever- 
brightening origin,”*° until “the self and the sun were one / And his 
poems, although makings of his self, / Were no less makings of the sun.”’24 
Stevens loved the sun, to him a symbol of reality, nearly as much as La- 
forgue hated it. 

As soon as we pass from theme to manner, real correspondences begin 
to vibrate between the two poets, and these in turn illuminate whatever 
narrow fringes of their sensibilities may overlap. 

An important reason why Stevens turned to Laforgue for a poetic man- 
ner is that he must have found in the French poet the first verbal ex- 
pression of the Impressionist impulse. There is no proof of this, of course, 
outside of internal evidence; but a complete parallelism would include 
such facts as these: each poet had a strong visual imagination, and each a 
common Impressionist sensibility—i.e. a sensitiveness to the mobility of 
weather, to variations of light according to hour of day and time of 
year, and a concern with change wiich became a tenet of their esthetics. 
Just as Laforgue as a precursor defended the Impressionists, unaccepted 
then because they were too new, Stevens stood for them when they seemed 
vieux jeu. But while what the Frenchman wrote in La Gazette des Beaux 
Arts remains for us full of original insights about plein-air painting, the 
Impressionist eye, the new esthetics, etc., Stevens never went beyond say- 
ing that Impressionism, “the only great thing in modern art” (this was 
written around 1940), is poetic.** His letters to his Paris art-dealer reveal 
his unsophisticated delight in the pictures of the French Impressionists. 

In poetic practice, Stevens seems the more truly impressionistic of the 
two. Laforgue shunned the sunshine and disliked summer light; he wrote 
mostly of rain and wind, of night skies and November evenings; in con- 
tradiction with the open air school which he extolled, his light is often 
filtered through the curtains of a shabby little flat, or through the stained- 
glass rosace of a church. Stevens, on the other hand, offers the typical im- 
pressionist’s delight in air and chameleon light playing with blue shad- 
ows, his palette sparkles with the light tones of an open air artist and 
his scenes have more mobility and naturalness than those of Laforgue, 
who was the first poet to transpose the devices of Impressionism into the 
verbal continuum. There is, however, a certain absoluteness of resem- 
blance between some of Laforgue’s and Stevens’ landsc apes; for example, 

17. “Sunday Morning,” Harmonium. 

18. “Sailing after Lunch,” Ideas of Order. 

19. “The Latest Freed Man,” Parts of a World. 

20. “The Auroras of Autumn,” iv, The Auroras of Autumn. 

21. “The Planet on the Table,” The Rock. 

22. Opus Posthumous, p. 292. 


23. For a more complete treatment, see my forthcoming article, “Wallace Stevens: 
Some Relations between Poetry and Painting,” in Comparative Literature, Spring 1959 
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“Couchant d’hiver” displays great feeling for the dynamism and coldness 
of a windy sky: 

A travers le lacis des branches dépouillées 

Dont Il’eau-forte sabrait le ciel bleu-clair et froid. 


Stevens worked in the same manner, but etching (not an impressionist 
treatment) was replaced by quick brushwork: 


Weather by Franz Hals 
Brushed up by brushy winds in brushy clouds, 
Wetted by blue, colder for white.24 


The metaphors come from the painter’s trade: etching, brushwork. Na- 
ture is the painter. Baudelaire, while using pictures and old prints as 
primers for his imagination, had never gone so far in the sophistication 
of vocabulary. He was careful to hide the painter’s tools, leaving only the 
quintessence of the picture. This sophistication impels Laforgue to com- 
pose a painting spatially in his verse, by making us aware of the frame, 
with the resulting tension between static and dynamic elements: 


C’était un trés-au vent d’octobre paysage 

Que découpe, aujourd’hui dimanche, la fenétre, 
Avec sa jalousie en travers, hors d’usage, 

Ou séche, depuis quand! une paire de guétres 
Tachant de deux mals blancs ce glabre paysage.?5 


It has the cruelty of a Degas. But it is to Monet, not Degas, that Stevens 
is closest, as in “Sea Surface full of Clouds.” The iridescent greens and 
blues of the “Water-lilies” seem reflected in his words; the framework of 
the five sections remains fixed like the outlines of a picture, while the 
subtle variations within that framework play the role of color changing 
with the angle of light; the five time-references heighten the impression 
of an instantaneous vision changed five times. 

Laforgue’s use of “broken color,” in so far as hyphenated words of col- 
or can render impressionist divisionism, is more than matched by Stevens. 
We recognize in Laforgue’s “Blancs rose, lilas blancs,” the same process 
of color mixing as in Stevens’ more elaborate “red-blue, red-purple,” 
found in one of the numerous poems which, somewhat like “Rosace en 
vitrail,” explore the subjectivity of chromatic perception. 

What Marc Eigeldinger wrote of Laforgue’s imagery applies directly 
to Stevens.?* Color never used for picturesque effects, but symbolically, 
to convey impressions; color symbols so often repeated that they consti- 
tute an abstract symbolic; an esthetic of the ephemeral. achieving atmos- 

24. “Notes toward a Supreme Fiction,” I, vi, Transport to Summer. 


25. “Complainte d’un autre dimanche,” Complaintes, op. cit., I, 92. 


26. Cf. Le Dynamisme de l'image dans la poésie francaise (Neuchatel: La Baconniére, 
1943), pp. 163-70. 
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phere by a wealth of concrete details: these were the Laforguian features 
which helped Stevens to exploit as a poet his affinity with Impressionism. 
Hays, in his pioneering article, explored rather summarily the influ- 
ence of Laforgue’s imagery on Stevens. Ramsey noted how late it extends 
and quoted the image of the casino found in “Academic Discourse in 
Havana.” An earlier example, the famous “Peter Quince at the Clavier,” 
shows a more complex assimilation of Laforguian imagery. The poem is 
partly built on the analogy between sentiment, especially love, and music 
—an analogy in the form of a metaphor equating the heart with a stringed 
instrument. This metaphor appears at least five times in Sanglot and 
Complaintes. Let us compare “‘Sieste Eternelle” and “Peter Quince”: 
Oh! viens, corps soyeux que j'adore Here in this room, desiring you 
Thinking of your blue-shadowed silk 


L’Archet qui sur nos nerfs pince The basses of their beings throb 
ces tristes gammes In witching chords, and their thin blood 
Pulse pizzicati of Hossana. 


Of course such musical images stem from Verlaine. But the specific am- 
plification by Stevens, integrating the image into a vaster whole, shows 
a difference of scope between Laforgue, whose irony sharpens and short- 
ens the idea (we play the same tune), and Stevens (the tune is the essence 
of beauty, immortal in the body). At the close of the poem, he turns La- 
forgue’s fiddle into Mallarmé’s viol, so that “Peter Quince” begins like 
“Sieste Eternelle” and ends like “Sainte”: 


Now, in its immortality, it plays 
On the clear viol of her memory, 
And makes a constant sacrament of praise. 


Stevens in “Peter Quince at the Clavier” has successfully wedded the 
ironic-realist with the romantic-idealist type of imagery. This balance is, 
however, not maintained throughout his poetry and one is surprised, in 
as late a poem as “Things of August” (first published in 1949), by fresh 
whiffs of Laforguian whimsy, ruined by the romantic counter-weight; 
e.g. “The moon is a tricorn, / Waved in pale adieu.” However, artistic 
metaphors of this kind become fewer in the later works. In a recent ar- 
ticle, Frank Doggett?* has shown that Stevens’ style evolved toward the 
indigenous tradition of aphoristic statement which includes colonial lit- 
erature, Thoreau, Dickinson and Frost. Stevens’ later style, best exem- 
plified by “An Ordinary Evening in New Haven” or “The Sail of Ulys- 
ses,” is an “appositive” style based on the “noun-verb to be-noun” sen- 
tence pattern. More and more rarely does it derive its pungency from 
the Laforguian conceit, but oftener from the recognitions of a medita- 
tive mind moving inside “the plain sense of things.” 


27. Frank Doggett, “Wallace Stevens’ Later Poetry,” ELH, XXV (1958), 137. 
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When it comes to tone itself, comparisons between English and French 
must be tackled gingerly. But there are common features emerging from 
common attitudes. Both Stevens and Laforgue are subtle double-dealers 
in the rhetoric of Romanticism. 

Much of Stevens’ exuberance and glitter can be traced back to La- 
forgue’s experiments. The apostrophe, a device more romantic than clas- 
sical and more French than English, seems to exist in high proportion 
in both writers. But they establish a distance from the romantic by their 
familiarity in apostrophe. “O soleil, bon soleil!” says one; “Master soleil” 
hails the other. Another common way of flouting the romantic “intoning” 
is to use mystical rhetoric ironically. This becomes clear if we compare 
Coleridge’s address to the moon: 

Mild splendour of the various-vested Night!?8 
with Laforgue’s blasphemous take-off on the Marial Salutation: 
Je vous salue, Vierge des Nuits, plaine de glace... 29 
and Stevens’ mocking “in magnificent measure”: 
Mother of Heaven, regina of the clouds.3° 


Along this line, the typically Laforguian device of pricking a bubble of 
high-flown rhetoric with the sting of the common-place is found in Ste- 
vens too. The first stanza of ‘““To the One of Fictive Music” begins as a 
hymn with an invocation in Baudelaire’s devotional-diabolic style: 


Sister and mother and diviner love, 
and ends with the mildly humorous and wryly unparadoxical 
No crown is simpler than the simple hair. 


The “hybridization of the Romantic,” recognized by Stevens in Marianne 
Moore’s “The Steeple-Jack” as a sign of the contemporaneous, is another 
Laforguian feature, exemplified particularly in his “Hamlet.” It consists 
of a negative enumeration of the romantic paraphernalia. From Crispin, 
“the poetic hero without regalia,” to the angel of reality who says, in 
“Angel Surrounded by Paysans,” 

I have neither ashen wing nor wear of ore 

And live without a tepid aureole, 
this hybridization is constant, an anti-rhetoric, the begrudging heir to 
romantic style. 

Parody, a genre which received its nineteenth-century consecration in 


L’ Album zutique, was used by Corbiére and Laforgue as a tool of literary 


debunking directed at the Romantics and Parnassians. Stevens was cer- 


28. “Sonnet to the Autumnal Moon.” 
29. “Lohengrin,” Moralités légendaires, Ed. Vanier, Paris 1901, p. 77. 
30. “Le Monocle de mon oncle.” 
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tainly keen enough in French to enjoy Corbiére’s pastiche of Hugo’s 
“Oceano Nox” or to detect Flaubert’s Saint-Julien I’'Hospitalier in La- 
forgue’s Hamlet. He, too, parodied the Romanticists, sometimes with 
cruelty as in “Mozart 1935,” a discordant counterpoint to the “Ode to 
the West Wind”: 


Be thou the voice, 
Not you. Be thou, be thou 
The voice of angry fear, 
The voice of this besieging pain. 
And in “It Must Change,” the second section of “Notes Toward a Su- 
preme Fiction,” this startling transformation of Shelley again: 
Bethou me, said sparrow, to the crackled blade, 
And you, and you, bethou me as you blow, 
When in my coppice you behold me be. 


Ah, ke! the bloody wren, the felon jay, 
Ke-ke, the jug-throated robin pouring out, 
Bethou, bethou, bethou me in my glade. 
There was such idiot minstrelsy in rain, 
So many clappers going without bells, 


That these bethous compose a heavenly gong. 


This irony is of the French type, it kills with a smile. Both Eliot and 


Pound have accustomed their readers to ironic effects derived from judi- 
cious quotations, many of them foreign, but they seldom mock the meat 
they feed on. Laforgue’s fastidiousness is quite different from their cul- 
tural appetite. His quotations are more the mark of an overfed lettre 
than of an eager universalist. For a change of diet, he would pun in Ger- 
man and English. Stevens’ use of French has the same cause, weariness, 
and the same effect, a freshening up: 


Natives of poverty, children of malheur, 

The gaiety of language is our seigneur.*! 
He went as far as venturing five whole lines in French, woven into the 
admirable fabric of “Sea Surface Full of Clouds.” Placed in strategic po- 
sition at the very fulcrum of each section, they are quite effective and 
have attracted much critical commentary. Their uncertain scansion 
(three undecasyllabics, a very awkward meter, and two decasyllabics with 
ixregular pauses) has not prevented hyperbolic comparisons with French 
poets. These lines combine demotic terms of endearment (“mon bijou,” 
“mon Ame,” etc.) with ironic sentimentality into what eventually may 
sound somewhat like Baudelaire. But not the best Baudelaire; rather 
like a Baudelaire pastiched by a Laforgue. 


31. “Esthétique du Mal,” XI, Transport to Summer. 
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What Ezra Pound defined as the “logopoeia” in Laforgue’s verse, a 
dance of the intellect among words, was also found by H. R. Hays in 
Harmonium. Later works continuously evince the same joy in the dan- 
gerous powers of language. Dangerous because metaphysical coinages are 
not always beautiful; we learn that Laforgue, the artist overcoming the 
prankster in him, tried to eradicate his neologisms, such as sangsuelles 
and sexciproques, from galley proofs.32 Among the funny, but ugly, ad- 


verbs coined by him, this international creation of Stevens’ would not 
sound squeamish: 


The grackles sing avant the spring 

Most spiss—oh! Yes, most spissantly.33 
The ding-dongs in the same poem and in a score of others, rich, perhaps 
cloyed, with onomatopoeia, echo the bim-bam of the Complainte des 
cloches rather than Poe’s tintinnabulations. Poe was humorless; Stevens 
made the most of his freedom, gained thanks to the French. Corbiére 
and Rimbaud had waged war on the traditional harmonies, each in his 
own wild way. Laforgue in turn was liberated and passed on the new 
music to the Surrealists. Some of Stevens’ feats of auditory humor could 
also be blamed on Lewis Carroll's nursery rhymes, the only successful 
attempt at stream-of-consciousness nonsense in English poetry before E. E. 
Cummings. But the common trait of Laforgue and Stevens is that their 
nonsense is never meaningless, and this justifies both Pound’s illuminat- 
ing phrase and our parallelism. 

Rhythmic patterns can hardly be compared from one language to an- 
other. Stevens is on the whole very conservative, Wordsworthian and 
Shelleyan in his use of verse. But some departures from the three lines 
unrhymed and arranged in waves, which increasingly became his chief 
rhythmic cluster, look very much like Laforgue’s free-verse, as distin- 
guished from Gustave Kahn’s vers libre. There is the same stanzaic free- 
doin, syntactical control and natural use of repetition in “Domination 
of Black” as in “Solo de Lune.” Apart from what concerns stanzas, the 
same still holds for “Song of Fixed Accord,” an experiment published 
thirty years later. To know whether Stevens learned his little used free- 
verse from fellow-imagists or directly from Laforgue, would only shift 
the influence from first to second hand. “Derniers vers” have certainly 
had extraordinary significance for the poet who wrote “Burghers of 
Petty Death,” 


In which a wasted figure, with an instrument, 
Propounds blank, final music. 


$2. Cf. Marie-Jeanne Durry, Jules Laforgue (Paris: Seghers, 1952), p. 162. 
33. “Esthétique du Mal,” XI, Transport to Summer. 
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The chapter of influence will never be closed. Influence is as elusive 
and complex a notion as that of environment or heredity. Kinship or 
affinity seem the only words the critic can use, especially in the relation- 
ship between Stevens and Laforgue; in the present state of scholarship, 
antil the letters of Wallace Stevens are published, there is nothing he 
can avail himself of in the way of external evidence. But the kinship 
exists, not so much of soul as of art. 

This dichotomy is perfectly possible. Stevens was not “the poor young 
man,” the “chronic orphan” that Laforgue was. He grew to be a celebrant 
of the earth and of poetry. Yet his irony always kept him safe from ro- 
mantic fervor. He shared with Laforgue a will not to be, qua artist, the 
dupe of his own rhetoric. Coming of literary age one full generation after 
Laforgue (although he was born only 19 years after him and his first read- 
able publications appeared only 13 years after the influential first edition 
of the (Euvres completes de Jules Laforgue, [1901—1903]), Stevens’ posi- 
tion was different; and the difference widened with time. Laforgue, en- 
couraged by Rimbaud’s war cry, fought the first battle against the ra- 
tional; Stevens chants the victory of the non-rational. Bergson and San- 
tayana and Croce had toppled Taine and Comte for him, Taine and 
Comte against whom Laforgue’s only combat ram was the then little 
known works of Hartmann. To these conditions must be added diver- 
gences of temperament, Laforgue’s toward a negative and Stevens’ to- 
ward a more positive view of life. This partly explains their jarring at- 
titudes towards the value of poetry. Laforgue never felt poetry as apo- 
theosis. He covered his lack of confidence with the mask of a dandified 
Pierrot. Stevens used Charlie Chaplin’s clown as a mask for his own sense 
of aggrandizement and nobility. 

Many parallels of technique intersect in the non-euclidian geometry of 
literary influence; they focus on the importance of Laforgue for any as- 
sessment of Stevens’ manner. The mobility of the Hartford skies and the 
delight in Monet’s pictures combined with the reading of Laforgue to 
create a unique literary expression of the Impressionist impulse and sen- 
sibility. Perhaps a clearer example of the strengthening of a basic trend 
by the influence of two different arts could not be found in literature; yet, 
if one looks around a little, particularly in the post-romantic domain, he 
may not think such a relationship uncommon. 








WATER IMAGERY AND SYMBOLISM IN PROUST 


By Victor E. Graham 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


As A NOVELIST, Marcel Proust is sometimes grouped with the Symbolist 
School of poets, with this qualification—that whereas the poets like to 
mystify with their use of obscure private symbols, Proust strives to ex- 
press clearly in words the most elusive sensations and thought processes." 
When we stop to examine closely A la Recherche du temps perdu, it 
soon becomes apparent that this neat distinction is not entirely valid. 
Proust is undeniably lucid in his expression, but his work also provides 
examples of provocative private symbols which, once we are aware of 
them, increase immeasurably our appreciation of the novel and its unity. 

There is no need to emphasize the fact that Proust’s style is metaphori- 
cal. Almost every page of A la Recherche du temps perdu will provide 
examples of similes and metaphors and occasionally, as in the sustained 
comparison of a theatre and its occupants to a marine grotto peopled by 
fish and aquatic deities, whole sections of the work are exclusively meta- 
phorical.? Several critics actually describe the well-known instances of 


the operation of the mémoire involontaire as cases of what they call “dy- 
namic metaphors.” 


In his remarks on Flaubert’s style, Proust tells us in no uncertain terms 
what he himself thinks about imagery: 


Pour des raisons qui seraient trop longues 4 développer ici, je crois que la 
métaphore seule peut donner une sorte d’éternité au style. . .4 


The importance of metaphor in A la Recherche du temps perdu has 
been stressed by many commentators on Proust.® Different critics, depend- 
ing on the axe they have to grind, discover his most significant or most 


1. See, for example, the following: Emeric Fiser, La Théorie du symbole littéraire 
et Marcel Proust (Paris: Librairie José Corti, 1941), Intro. pp. 9-11; Irma Tiedtke, 
Symbole und Bilder im Werke Marcel Prousts (Hamburg: Paul Evert Verlag, 1936), 
p- 21. 

2. VI, 43-70, but especially pp. 47-49. All references to A la Recherche du temps 
perdu are to the Gallimard edition of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise in 15 volumes. 
Roman numerals refer to volume numbers. 

3. Jean Pommier, La Mystique de Marcel Proust (Paris: Droz, 1939), pp. 58-59; Ar- 
naud Dandieu, La Signification de la métaphore (Article extrait d’un ouvrage d’A. Dan- 
dieu sur Marcel Proust), Bulletin Marcel Proust, publié sous la direction de Louis 
Emie et Henri Bonnet (Paris: Le Rouge et le Noir, 1930); Emeric Fiser, op.cit. 

4. “A Propos du ‘Style’ de Flaubert,” Chroniques, pp. 193-94. 

5. See, in particular, Benjamin Crémieux, XX°* Siécle (Paris: Gallimard, 1924), p. 
84; E. R. Curtius, Marcel Proust (Paris: Editions de la Revue Nouvelle, 1928), p. 60; 
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frequent source of images in the arts,® music,” science, botany®, or even 
gustatory sensations.!® Some have tried, without success, to show that the 
use of images characterizes an early period.'! With equal vehemence one 
group of critics maintains that Proust’s images are illogical and purely 
haphazard,'? while another insists that they have been carefully thought 
out, that they are in fact one of the great unifying factors in the long 
novel.'3 

It is not our purpose here to re-open discussion on all these questions. 
Proust's imagery has already been studied extensively,!* and our own doc- 
toral dissertation was devoted to a systematic analysis of the sources of 
Proust’s imagery, the imagery related to themes and the techniques 
used.!5 Neither do we propose to re-argue the different definitions of 
simile, metaphor and symbol. As far as this article is concerned, “imag- 
ery” is taken to include alike similes and metaphors.'® The primary fac- 
tor with symbols is repetition. Invoked once, a metaphor or a simile is 
said to be an image, but if it persistently recurs (with or without the 


Arnaud Dandieu, Marcel Proust, sa révélation psychologique (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 
1930), pp. 18-19; André Gide, “Billets 4 Angéle,” Geuvres completes, X1, 45-46; Harold 
March, The Two Worlds of Marcel Proust (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1948), p. 233 ff. 

6. Jean Mouton, Le Style de Marcel Proust (Paris: Editions Corréa, 1948), p. 77. 

7. Benoist-Méchin, La Musique et l’immortalité dans l'ceuvre de Proust (Paris: Kra, 
1926), pp. 40, 125, etc. 

8. Hommage a Marcel Proust (No. 1 of the series Les Cahiers Marcel Proust—a re- 
print of a special number of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 1 Jan. 1923), p- 163. See 
also Reino Virtanen, “Proust’s Metaphors from the Natural and the Exact Sciences,” 
PMLA, LXIX (1954), 1038-59, though it should be stressed that in this article we 
have a careful and unbiased appraisal of Proust's scientific images. 

9. Samuel Beckett, Proust (London: Chatto and Windus, 1931), p. 68; Juliette Mon- 
nin-Hornung, Proust et la peinture (Genéve: Droz, 1951), p. 143. 

10. André Maurois, A la Recherche de Marcel Proust (Paris: Hachette, 1949), p. 187. 

11. See, in particular, Albert Feuillerat, Comment Marcel Proust a composé son 
roman (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934), p. 135. 

12. Jacques Bret, Marcel Proust, Etude critique (Genéve: Collection Action et Pen- 
sée aux éditions du Mont-Blanc, 1946), pp. 25, 57-58, 61, etc. 

13. Clive Bell, Proust (New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1929), p. 31; E. de Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre, Robert de Montesquiou et Marcel Proust (Paris: Flammarion, 1925), 
p. 162; E. R. Curtius, op.cit., p. 61. 

14. In addition to the special studies by Mouton, Tiedtke, and the article by Vir- 
tanen, an excellent treatment of a few selected images is to be found in H. C. R. Stock- 
well, ““L’Image dans l’ceuvre de Marcel Proust,” A Journal of Modern Studies, XXVI 
(1944-45), 10-15. 

15. Victor E. Graham, “The Imagery of Proust,” (Typewritten dissertation, Colum- 
bia University, 1953). A summary of the statistical data and the conclusions to be 
drawn appear in Dissertation Abstracts, XIV (1954), 1409-10. 

16. Metaphor and simile are usually considered to be the same figure, one acting by 
substitution, the other by comparison. See Hedwig Konrad, Etude sur la métaphore 
(Paris: Maurice Lavergne, 1939), p. 32; Max Rieser, “Analysis of the Poetic Simile,” 
Journal of Philosophy, XXXVII (1940), 210. 
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terms of comparison) it becomes a symbol.’7 Such symbols may either 
belong to the traditional symbolism exploited by past poets or they may 
be private symbols unique to our writer and having a special meaning 
only as far as he is concerned.'* What we would like to do therefore is 
to examine Proust's use of one type of imagery and to show how he cre- 
ates within it certain readily apprehended private symbols. 

There are many images in A la Recherche du temps perdu where 
Proust obviously draws on traditional or public symbolism. The butter- 
fly and the flower represent the ephemeral, e.g. the beauty of young 
girls,’® and birds are used to describe something elusive, e.g. the young 
girls, or Albertine, before the narrator makes her his captive.?° Socially 
exalted people are like gods and goddesses, e.g. the Guermantes.?! Love 
is an illness.?? Quarrels are storms.? When it comes to private symbol- 
ism, however, Proust often turns to the etymology of proper names. Some 
of these he invents, others are modified in form, whereas still others are 
existing names of common provenance. Even in the latter cases Proust 
is always concerned with etymology and when he uses a proper name, 
it is with full consciousness of its etymological significance. 

There is no need to emphasize Proust’s lively interest in philology.** 
In A la Recherche du temps perdu the curé at Combray and the scholar 
Brichot between them provide more than 50 pages of philological analy- 
sis that read like an etymological dictionary of place-names. And if it 
seems at the moment too far-fetched to suggest that certain proper names 


become in effect for Proust private symbols because of their etymology, 
we hope to offer in this brief study strong evidence to support this state- 
ment. Since Proust wants his purpose to be understood, he leaves us 
many clues as to what he means when he uses names like Balbec, Rive- 
belle and Combray. 


With Proust, images drawn from the sea and water form the most im- 
portant and numerous single category in the whole of A la Recherche 
du temps perdu.*® Maud Bodkin has pointed out the importance of key 


17. Margery Mansfield, Workers in Fire (New York: Longmans Green and Co., 1937), 

. 125. 

7 18. For a full discussion on the terms Image, Metaphor and Symbol, see René Wel- 
lek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 
1949), pp. 191-218 and especially pp. 193-94. 

19. V,220; V1,216; X11,226 and 1,155, 185; VI,191; VII,227; IX,232. 

20. V,31, 36, 37, 174, 225; X,331. 

21. VIII,122, 153, 210; IX,109, 135; X1,49, 50, 57; XV,199. 

22. 11,86, 87, 123, 136, 169, 200; III,54, 120,121; IX,260; XIII,16, 34-35, 107, 218. 

23. VI,206; X1,127; XII,28, 196, 201, 249; XIII,90. 

24. His efforts to trace the etymology of the name Guermantes are referred to in a 
letter to the Duchess of Clermont-Tonnerre (E. de Clermont-Tonnerre, op. cit., p. 
234) and one to Louis Martin-Chauffier (Marcel Proust, Correspondance générale 
[Paris: Plon, 1932], III, 301-03). 

25. In an examination of 4,578 separate images divided according to class (Nature 
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passages in literary works and of their relation to the context and the 
total meaning of the work.”¢ It is our conviction that water imagery and 
symbolism are at the core of Proust’s novel and that they provide the 
key to the most fundamental subjects which are associated with them 
by Proust: Love, Society, Memory and Time. 

Without going into any possible psychoanalytic reasons there might 
be for Proust to concentrate to such an extent on water imagery,?? one 
can say at the outset that this particular source of metaphor is logically 
well-suited to Proust’s conception of the nature of the universe. He con- 
stantly emphasizes the process of continuous change that is going on 
around us in other people, in society, in nature, and even in those ap- 
parently permanent things like buildings and institutions. Water, as 
fluid, best represents this state of constant change. The sea is continuous- 
ly fed by streams of all sizes and its surface may vary as the weather 
varies, but essentially, despite its movement, it remains a mysterious, im- 
penetrable constant (XII,230; XV,117). 

The central experience of the narrator, Marcel, and the point de re- 
peére to which he refers all other experiences is his love for Albertine. 
Marcel regards love as a vast ocean, infinite and imponderable. Of this 
ocean, he can exclaim with regard to his principal love affair... quelle 
large étendue de mer avait été réservée dans mon amour... pour Alber- 
tine (XIV,176), but his love is really bigger than she is, l’enveloppant, ne 
la connaissant pas, comme une marée autour d’un mince brisant (XIII, 
109). Albertine is the touchstone or “Open Sesame” which reveals to the 
narrator the nature of love. Of her, he says: 


Je pouvais la caresser, passer longuement mes mains sur elle, mais, comme si 
jeusse manié une pierre qui enferme la saline des océans immémoriaux ou le 
rayon d'une étoile je sentais que je touchais seulement l’enveloppe close d’un 
étre qui, par l’intérieur, accédait a l’infini. (XII,230) 


Proust is consistent in his association of water imagery with Albertine 
despite certain other obvious related image-patterns such as flowers, birds, 
captive animals, etc. Even in these latter cases, however, there is often 
a connection with the sea. Albertine is a jeune fille en fleurs, but the 


[944], Common Objects [337], Science [403], Literature [1,027], the Arts [695], Social 
and Domestic Institutions [562], Introspective Processes [438], Conversational Images 
[103], Personifications [69]), images drawn from the Sea and Water (326) outnumbered 
all other separate categories. As one might perhaps have expected, the second most 
frequent category is images drawn from Illness and its Treatment (298). Detailed fig- 
ures are given in Appendices 6 and 7 of my dissertation on Proust’s imagery. 

26. Maud Bodkin, Archetypal Patterns in Poetry: Psychological Studies in Imagina- 
tion (Oxford: The University Press, 1934), p. 28. 

27. The sea is a common maternal symbol. Proust associates it with milk (X,46), and 
nearby cliffs with breasts (V,204; IX,235). See Gaston Bachelard, L’Eau et les réves 
(Paris: José Corti, 1942), pp. 20, 156, 158, 161, and C. J. Jung, Psychology of the Un- 
conscious, transl. B. M. Hinkle (New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1947), p. 244. 
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flower is la rose carnation d’une fleur de plage (1X,171) or un géranium 
au bord de la mer ensoleillée (V, 219). Referring to Albertine and her com- 
panions, the narrator says: Ces jeunes filles, tiges de roses dont le prin- 
cipal charme était de se détacher sur la mer (V,217). In a group, they 
sometimes remind him of marine specimens—zoophytes, mzdrepores, po- 
lyps and minnows (V,73, 75). In addition, he often compares them to sea- 
birds such as gulls (V,31; IX,214; XI,86; XIV,186) or migratory birds 
assembling on the shore before they fly south (V,36, 225; X,331). 

Albertine’s personal appearance is constantly related to the sea (V,81, 
221; X1,83). For the narrator, her nose is like a little wave (V,154) and 
her hair seems to be transposed into waves (XI,21). Her breath is like a 
sea breeze (X1,84-85). Her eyes are fluid like the sea (V,220; XI,21) and 
even her cheeks, when flushed with joy, are bathed in... une clarté st 
mobile que la peau |devient] fluide et vague (V,220). Her peignoir re- 
minds him of Venice and its canals (XI1I,209-11, 240-41), and when she 
leaves him, it is as though he had lost a sea shell which he never valued 
at its true worth until it was no longer his (XIII,49). In the famous de- 
scription of her sleep (XI,84-89), Proust extends the metaphor; her 
breath is a sea breeze or the sound of waves, her pearls like the chain 
holding a boat at anchor, her legs are like a swan’s neck (X1,96 but also 
XIII,138) and Marcel’s leg against hers like an oar dragging in the water. 
She herself is like the vast and complex ocean (X1,83, 129). 

Even after Albertine has left Marcel, she continues to be associated 
with water imagery. He imagines her bathing with other young girls 
(XII1,138), and conflicting ideas about her beat back and forth in his 
mind like ocean waves (XIII,145). When he receives letters from her 
posthumously, it is as though he saw... la méme place de sa chambre 
occupée par un canapé et par une grotte (XIII,77). 

Albertine is always associated by the narrator with Balbec, the little 
seaside town where he first saw her and the other young girls. This con- 
stantly recurring proper name runs through the novel as a leitmotif rep- 
resenting Marcel’s love affair with Albertine. 

Je ne sais trop si c’était le désir de Balbec ou d’elle qui s’emparait de moi alors, 
peut-étre le désir d’elle étant lui-méme une forme paresseuse, lache et incom- 
pléte de posséder Balbec [. . .] (VII,217) 


Albertine and Balbec are practically synonymous (VII,230; [X,231). 

In the novel, the etymology of the name Balbec is discussed at length 
by Brichot (X,95-96). The first syllable is said to be a corruption and 
it is not fully explained but the termination —bec clearly means ‘a stream’ 


in Norman dialect. Various other occurrences are cited. For the narrator, 
then, Balbec represents his love for Albertine, the stream which opens 
into the sea of love and by its special qualities acquaints him with that 
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vast, fundamental and enduring experience known to all men in all 
generations. 

Social relationships generally, with their appearance of unity in the 
midst of continual change, are quite vividly epitomized by Proust by 
comparing the social hierarchy to the open sea (III,179-80; XV,135). 
Each wave in the ocean might be said to represent a social group as it 
comes to the surface and rises or falls. Its sense of perspective is derived 
only from those entities immediately above or below it, while those 
which are more remote might just as well be lost in the sky (III,55; XII, 
36) or across a bay on the opposite shore (1V,129). Such great distances 
are overwhelming, and they represent the fact that a social group which 
can appraise what is near it in prestige is completely unable to seize 
subtle distinctions in what is far above or below it. Ideas in a group are 
propagated by the same irresistible force as the tide or great waves (X,8; 
XV, 100). 

Proust emphasizes repeatedly the homogeneity and, as it were, exclu- 
siveness of those social groups which are sealed off into what we may call 
salons. They are compared by him to a tropical island in the vast sea 
(VI,37) and the camaraderie among members of the same set is com- 
pared to that which reigned in Noah’s ark (VIII,35-36). 

An individual in society is like a swimmer in the ocean. New sur- 
roundings or new experiences are as hard to take as a header into cold 
water (1,288; 1V,98) and trying to go against social prejudice is like swim- 
ming against the waves (VII,254). The Princesse de Parme, exposed to 
the daring unorthodoxy of Madame de Guermantes, is like a bather pru- 
dently trying to enter the stinging but refreshing waves of the ocean 
(VIII, 95, 109-10, 120, 140). For a man like Swann, who is used to high 
society life, social life at Combray is a mere lagoon (III,179-—90).8 

Besides being like a swimmer, the individual in society is like a pas- 
senger on a boat. Social upsets are compared to shipwreck (IV,108; VII, 
68) and great controversies like the Dreyfus case or international war are 
compared to violent storms at sea (VII,15; IX,105; XIV,95). The move- 
ment of people or the dissemination of ideas or customs is much like 
the irresistible force of sea waves or the power of the tide (II1,19; VII41, 
146; XV,100). The bourgeois Madame Verdurin launching herself in 
higher society is similar to a voyager trying brief crossings but unable yet 
to overcome sea-sickness on the high seas (X,138). 

People themselves are sometimes compared by Marcel to ships (XIII, 


326), and when he hears the double news of the strangely assorted mar- 


riages of Saint-Loup with Gilberte and Jupien’s niece with the young 


28. The name Swann may well be itself a sort of water-image. Whatever Proust's 
knowledge of English, in spite of his translations of Ruskin, he would certainly be 
aware of the connotations of the name Swann. Cf. XV,173. 
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Cambremer, it is as though two ships attached to his past were raising 
anchor and sailing away. 

By extension, people are often compared by Proust to fish. We have 
already noted the lengthy passage where the theatre and its occupants 
are likened to a submarine grotto full of fish and aquatic deities (VI, 
42-69). The glassed-in dining room at Balbec is said to be like an aqua- 
rium (XIII,130) and its occupants like’ exotic specimens of all sorts (IV, 
101-02). Other restaurants are also compared to fish pools (V,61, 62) and 
various individuals in higher society are compared specifically to fish: 
Madame de Guermantes (XI,82; XV,82), Monsieur de Guermantes (VII, 
56-57), Charlus (X,235-36; X1I,253), Monsieur de Palancy (11,149), etc. 

For the narrator’s attitude toward society, the proper name Rivebelle 
fulfils the same function as does Balbec for love, even though it occurs 
much less frequently. Rivebelle means quite obviously ‘the alluring op- 
posite shore’ and it represents for Marcel all those intangible but very 
desirable features in higher society which he coveted (IV,95; V,75; IX, 
283). Balbec restricts the narrator (V,44, 56-57) but Rivebelle liberates 
him and exposes him to all the exotic and desirable things he covets in 
society (V,57, 63, 66). 

Proust uses sea and water imagery very extensively in his analysis of 
the intellectual workings of the narrator. This overall pattern relates to 
the mental cycle of memory and intelligence which finds its beginnings 
and its end in Combray. Our very minds are fluid, and any impressions, 
factual memories or emotions such as sorrow or love, are like construc- 
tions in sand and water; they are bound to disappear eventually (1,283; 
IX,233). Forgetting is like an obliterating fog over the ocean (XIII,219). 

The narrator speaks of his memory and of the role other people play 
in it in terms of depth. Sometimes our disparate memories of other peo- 
ple are like drawing a pail up a well so that the container swings from 
side to side touching opposite walls of the shaft (XV,140). More often, 
memory is like something stirring at great depth which releases, as it 
were, a bubble that surges to the surface where it bursts (1,67; IV,78; 
V1,45; IX,149). Individuals, because of their transient importance in our 
lives, are like soap bubbles (V,65). 

Proust constantly speaks of the narrator in terms of marine imagery. 
Life is like a sea or a beach, and jealousy or separation have the effect 
of isolating Marcel amid the bleak surroundings of a desolate seascape 
(XII1,129, 147). Tears of sorrow or disappointment flow in their own par- 
ticular channel (IV,20) and love itself merely opens a lock in the reser- 
voir which supplies us with fresh streams (XIII,46). Misunderstandings 
introduce, as it were, a waterfall between Marcel and Gilberte (IV,18). 
Waiting for love from a woman who, it is clear, will never give it, makes 
the narrator like those bereaved mothers who continually await news of 
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their sons lost at sea when it is quite evident that they are never going 
to come back (III,203). 

In the realm of nature, the narrator is always seeing marine effects 
even in those aspects of landscape that are far-removed from the sea. 
Spring blossoms are compared by the narrator to sea foam (1,185; IV, 
133) or boats (1,189). They are as fresh as water drops (1,193), and the 
breeze bearing their perfume is like sea breakers crashing at his feet (I, 
198). Lighted houses at night are like little boats floating on the dark 
water (1,206). Fresh air and fine days are like cool water (V,195; VII, 
160), and the effect of sunlight is often to make things look wet or as 
though they were at a great depth under sparkling water (11,276; VII, 
241; VIII,14). The sky with its clouds is like the sea with its sportive 
sharks or dogfish (1,223).?9 

Proust compares many common things to marine objects. Churches are 
like cliffs (11,227; V,165-66), sea shells (1,94) or fish (X,193). Cherries are 
like coral (X,175) and the famous madeleine which starts off the long 
train of reminiscences, quite significantly we believe, is said to be sim- 
ilar in shape to a shell (1,68). Silks and muslins are fluid in their grace 
(1V,23) and hair arrangements especially remind the narrator of waves 
or seaweed (11,145; V,218). 

From one point of view, A la Recherche du temps perdu is the story 
of how Proust came to write his great work. His desire to express him- 
self by means of the written word dates from Combray, and it is in mem- 
ories of Combray that he finally experiences the activating stimulus 
which sets him to actually writing. Proust regards the mind and mem- 
ory as fluid and uses water imagery in connection with both. It is not 
surprising then that he speaks of literary composition in the same terms. 
The charm of certain aspects of Bergotte’s works is pur comme celui 
d'une source (111,162), and a real masterpiece is like an artesian well; 
the deeper the human heart is penetrated through suffering, the higher 
it will mount (XV,59). Any work of art is like a ship and it must be 
launched well into the future where there is depth enough for it to 
float (III,131). Genius is a rising tide that engulfs life and transforms 
that which it portrays (V,107). 

In describing the effects of music, Proust uses marine images. Certain 
devices employed by Wagner resemble great storms at sea (X1,208-09; 
XII,60), and the music of Vinteuil reminds both the narrator and Swann 
of water. The accompaniment in a certain passage is like the lapping of 
waves in the moonlight (1,282) or the enveloping spray of sea billows 
(V,229), and the little phrase, when it appears, is like a climber in the 
mountains seen at a great distance through the veil of a falling cataract 


’ 


29. It should be noted that five of these examples (1,185, 193, 198, 206, 223) are 
drawn from the scenery on the walk to Méséglise—Swann’s Way. 
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(11,67). The overall effect of the music is like the eternal variety and 
satisfaction to be found in the waves of the sea (X1,197; XII,68). 

In the theatre too, applause is likened by Proust to the sound of mount- 
ing waves in a storm (III,31). The gestures of La Berma are reminiscent 
of leaves and vegetation displaced by water as it escapes (VI,57), and 
both the stage and the actress are compared by Bergotte to submarine 
effects (111,167). 

In all these fields, water imagery implies, we believe, the quality of 
eternal presence and change. Music, literature and drama, as well as 
painting, provide the deep satisfactions which are comparable to the 
feeling that comes from the contemplation of the sea. 

One might go on almost indefinitely pointing out the many different 
ways in which Proust uses water images. Sleep, because of its rhythm and 
its immobility, is often compared to the sea (11,217; V,71; V1,103; VII, 
195). The conversation of Madame de Guermantes is like the sea (VIII, 
138) and street criers remind Marcel of the sound of waves (VI,158). 
Charlus, in his manner of speaking, throws out words as the tide does 
little waves (X,134, X1V,204-05). Madame de Guermantes and the Guer- 
mantes name remind the narrator especially of water (VI,11, 14, 16, 42) 
but the same is true of Marie Gineste and Céleste Albaret (1X,312, 316, 
317, 331). Death is comparable to the tide which carries off some men 
and leaves others (X,8). Waves are also used to describe the effects or the 
attractions of love (V,177, 186, 199; VII,252; XIII,109). They describe 


the effects of heredity, particularly as it operates in the case of the jeunes 
filles, Gilberte Swann and the Guermantes (III,171; V,154; VIII,73). 
Time itself is like water, and the days are crests of waves in the eter- 


nally moving sea (IV,71). Man is guided in his orientation by a sort of 
inner compass (II1,196; IX,177—78), and, in his ability to live both in the 
present and, through memory, in the past, he is a kind of amphibious 
creature (XIII,145). He is a kind of swimmer in time (XV,95), and, by 
means of his memory, he can alter the level of the basin in which he 
floats so that he is now able to recall one part of his life, now another 
(X111,241-42). 

The name Combray is Proust's private symbol for the meeting or junc- 
tion of his past and the present and of the lives of so many people who 
seemed to him far removed from each other and from him—those like 
the Swanns, the Guermantes, Legrandin and the Vinteuils.°° The ety- 
mology of Combray (Combres, etc.) is well-known to philologists though 
it is interesting to note that in all the long discussions of etymologies by 
Brichot and the curé, the names Guermantes and Combray are never 

30. The importance of Combray as the very center of the novel has been emphasized 


by Benjamin Crémieux. See Curtius, op. cit., p. 109. Combray is, of course, a real 
place. See E. de Clermont-Tonnerre, op. cit., p. 235. 
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mentioned, even though the narrator asks these authorities about prac- 
tically every other place-name in the vicinity of Combray and Balbec. 
Combray means a confluence or the meeting or junction of rivers. 

The special significance of the name Combray is clearly indicated by 
Proust in the final volume of his work where he gives keys to so many 
of the enigmas of the earlier sections. In speaking of the successive 
changes in social position which any one individual experiences, the 
narrator says: 


Je voyais que ce phénoméne social n’était pas aussi isolé qu’il m’avait paru 
d’abord et que du bassin de Combray out j’étais né, assez nombreux, en somme, 
étaient les jets d’eau qui symétriquement A moi s’étaient élevés au-dessus de la 
méme masse liquide qui les avaient alimentés. (XV,134)31 
On the next page, in referring to the career and life of Legrandin in re- 
lation to his own, he goes on to say that 


.-.celle de Legrandin me semblait n’avoir aucun rapport et avoir suivi un 
chemin opposé, de méme que celui qui suit le cours d’une riviére dans sa vallée 
profonde ne voit pas qu’une riviére divergente, malgré les écarts de son cours, 
se jette dans le méme fleuve. (XV,135) 

Surely here Proust provides us with a very obvious key to this particular 
private symbol! Added weight is given to this interpretation when we 
consider the number of water images associated with Combray. The nar- 
rator‘s room is as fresh as water (1,117). The people sitting at their doors 
are like seaweed or shells festooning a river bank (1,125) and soldiers pass- 
ing through the streets are like a furious current scarcely contained by its 
channel (1,124). 

The two principal ways which diverge from Combray and finally meet 
there again are those of Swann and Guermantes. Their union is symbol- 
ized in the person of Mlle de Saint-Loup, grand-daughter of Swann and 
daughter of Robert de Saint-Loup. The novel begins and ends at Com- 
bray and it would appear to be significant that when we are finally told 
the “trne” surname of Francoise, the epitome of the French peasant and 
of Combray, it should turn out to be Lariviére (XIV,184). 

We may be accused of falling into the “intentional fallacy,’%? of at- 
tributing to Proust purposes which were not in his mind at all. It is al- 
ways debatable to what extent an author is conscious of what T. S. Eliot 
calls “the pattern below the level of plot and character,’** but keeping 
in mind what Proust himself has to say about metaphor,** we are forced 

$1. The italics are mine. 

32. See W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. and M. C. Beardsley, “The Intentional Fallacy,” re- 
printed in Essays in Modern Literary Criticism (New York: Rinehart and Co., 1952), 
pp- 174-89. 

33. Quoted by Wellek and Warren, op. cit., p. 216. 

34. See Footnote 4 above. 
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to conclude that water imagery plays a vital role in A la Recherche du 
temps perdu. This type of image best portrays Proust’s conception of the 
universe and he uses images drawn from water and the sea to describe 
the social hierarchy and the relation of the individual to it. He also uses 
them in describing the individual's relation to love and to time through 
memory, and the result is to make of this one source of imagery the most 
important underlying pattern of imagery in the whole work. The sea it- 
self becomes a symbol but the names Balbec and Combray represent for 
Proust all these ideas. This is not to say that every single instance of these 
names should call to our minds any more than it perhaps did to Proust's 
all the connotations which we have noted here. But certainly they exist 
in the key passages we have noted, passages which are fundamental to a 
more than superficial understanding of what Proust is trying to do. By 
a careful consideration of them, the reader will arrive at a new appre- 
ciation of the unity and the essential meaning of A la Recherche du 
temps perdu. 





REVIEWS 


Vers le vrai Racine. Par René Jasinski. Paris: Colin, 1958, 2 v. Pp. XXVili 

+ 490; 561. 

For the past thirty years or so, the “New Critics” have been directing 
attention to the literary work itself, and away from traditional preoccu- 
pations with history, biography, and sources. Smile as we may at their 
rather vast accumulation of critical “fallacies,” we must acknowledge that 
they have become an important force against academic complacency and 
traditionalism, although there is now some danger that “New Criticism” 
may congeal into another critical conservatism. Paradoxically, although 
the French explication de texte has served these exegetes well, the pene- 
tration of their method in France has been slow. And although it has 
won considerable ground in departments of English in America, most of 
our departments of French still preserve their bastions entire. 


Professor Jasinski is at least aware of this challenge to tradition, since 
he alludes briefly to it in his Introduction. When he declares frankly 
that his book is no more and no less than an attempt to find out the 
relationship between Racine’s life and his works, it is thus with the 
knowledge that the biographical approach to literature is at a low ebb. 
But although he mentions them, he makes no attempt to answer the ana- 
lytical critics on theoretical grounds; he can smilingly quote Gautier’s re- 


mark that it is as absurd to identify an author with his works as to call 
a man virtuous because he writes a book on morals, only to conclude, 
“pourtant, il faut risquer l’aventure” (p. xii). This is very disarming, but 
one is nevertheless compelled to invoke theory in discussing his work. 
One suspects, moreover, that Professor Jasinski has only a passing famili- 
arity with the tenets of the critics to whom he opposes his “vrai Ra- 
cine.” In protesting their rejection of biography, he generalizes: “selon 
ses adeptes, l’ceuvre d'art ne tire son véritable sens que d’elle-méme, hors 
des contingences, et n’acquiert sa pleine authenticité que dans la mesure 
ou elle échappe au réel” (p. xvii), a sentence of which the first phrase is 
partially correct, but the second wholly wrong, or states his aim in terms 
already carefully examined and refuted by them: “savoir ce que Racine 
a voulu faire, avant de chercher comment il Ia fait” (p. xvii). 

Certainly the new critics with whose work I am familiar would not 
deny that social and ideological categories are relevant to literary judg- 
ment. They would contend, however, that their relative importance will 
vary according to period and genre, and insist that in all cases the analy- 
sis of rhetoric and patterns of form is paramount. Although phenomeno- 
logical critics like Poulet, J. P. Richard, and Starobinski have drawn 
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strikingly original insights from such non-literary sources as correspond- 
ence and manuscript notes, very probably the value of biographical evi- 
dence lies in a kind of demonstrative potential. To point out, for in- 
stance, that Flaubert’s hallucinations helped him to construct certain 
images helps to draw our attention to these images and to illuminate 
them in a new way, but it tells us nothing about their worth or the ar- 
tistic processes whereby he created them. Yet to devote over a thousand 
pages to “les jonctions entre la vie e “‘ceuvre” amounts to declaring that 
the biographical aproach is of critical value, indeed that it is of primary 
value. We are therefore forced to repeat our conviction that the work of 
art is never a mere copy of life. Indeed, as Lowes and others have shown, 
the creative process is far too complex even to grant the kind of priority 
Professor Jasinski has in mind when he asks: “ne faut-il pas ressaisir les 
composantes, avant d’en venir a l’alchimie qui les transmue?” (p. xvii) 

When that has been said, it remains to examine the author’s method 
of relating the life and works. Professor Jasinski far outdistances the well- 
known identifications and parallels with which such scholars as Mesnard, 
Faguet, Dubech, Ascoli, and most recently Orcibal have dealt. He takes 
the chief events of Racine’s life, which we know through contemporary 
report, the correspondence, and Louis’ biography—the Jansenist educa- 
tion, the stay in Uzés, the quarrel with Port-Royal, the liaison with La 
Champmeslé and La Du Parc, the withdrawal from the theatre— and 
relates them to the minutest details in each play from La Thébaide to 
Phédre. Frequently a mere verb or phrase is forced into a link. Was not 


Racine, on his return from Uzés to Paris, eager to distinguish himself? 
Of Etéocle, impatient to sally forth for battle with his brother, Professor 


Jasinski comments, “Comme pour Racine au retour d’Uzés, ‘il était temps’ 
dit-il, 


que j’en usasse ainsi, 
Et je perdais ma gloire 4 demeurer ici (p. 79). 
Also in La Thébaide, Hémon, like Racine, has been absent a year, and 
so the stay in Uzés is duly called an “exile” in order that Hémon’s line, 
“aprés un an entier de supplice et d’absence” may be deemed to express 
Racine’s own thoughts. 

Such tenuous rapprochements are typical. The way in which Profes- 
sor Jasinski identifies the characters and action of the plays with con- 
temporaries and contemporary events relies even more heavily on guess- 
work. In the struggle between Alexandre and Porus, Professor Jasinski 
sees an analogue of the rivalry between Corneille and Racine, at the 
same time identifying the former with Louis XIV and the latter with 
Condé. The first identification depends on a bewildering series of hy- 
potheses, beginning with Louis Racine’s statement that his father showed 
Alexandre to Corneille, who advised him to cease writing for the theatre, 
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and ending with a series of quotations from the play purportedly repre- 
senting revisions made after this interview and reflecting the author's 
pique (p. 129). As to the second, one can agree that the theme of Alexan- 
der appealed to a young dramatist on the threshold of a career, as it did to 
Le Brun and others in various mediums. But if it is true that “tout grand 
héros de théatre ou de roman assemble et fond plusieurs modeéles” (p. 
xviii), particularly with regard to the novel, should not the critic ask 
what purpose, esthetic or dramatic, this multiplicity of identities could 
possibly serve? Could the models have been clearly distinguishable to the 
author during the creative process, or to the spectator during a perform- 
ance? 

In the chapter on Britannicus, we learn that Racine is analyzing him- 
self through the character of Néron, and that Agrippine incarnates... 
Port Royal (p. 323). At this point the method leads us into labyrinths 
more tortuous than that of Crete. Since any character who is a king or 
emperor suggests a reference to Louis XIV, Néron, besides being Racine, 
may also be the monarch he served. But, reasons Professor Jasinski, Brt- 
tannicus could not have been a piéce a clef, since the resemblances are 
so unflattering. And there are resemblances, ten pages of them, in what 
seems almost a parody of the author’s own method, for the parallels are 
every bit as convincing (or unconvincing) as those he makes for the other 
plays. The only difference is that Racine couldn't have meant them this 
time, good courtier that he was. Yet, so the argument goes, he must have 


realized that the public would notice them, and so he sought to offset 
them by piling up dissemblances and divergencies. Is it useless to protest 
that a dramatist who set about creating characters in this way would 
arrive finally at Mallarmé’s blank page? 

As Professor Jasinski knows, there is not a shred of evidence that any- 
body ever equated Louis with Néron, but, we are told, despite Racine’s 


“precautions,” “le public n’en parut pas moins déconcerté. Bien entendu, 


pas un mot ne nous est parvenu de ce qui bralait la langue de tous, de 
ce que sans doute I’on chuchotait dans le secret des conversations privées” 
(p. 346). 

For the remaining plays, among the more surprising analogies are the 
identification of Mithridate with Corneille and that of Philippe de Ven- 
déme, great-grandson of Henri IV and Gabrielle d’Estrées, with Hip- 
polyte. In the latter case, the parallels adduced are even more far-fetched 
than usual. It is true that Venddme, like Hippolyte, was a skilled horse- 
man, but why are we offered as additional proof a documented list of 
his warlike exploits, when “le fils de l’Amazone” had not yet shown his 
valor and yearned to emulate his father? Racine seems even to have been 
guilty of association by pun. A document concerning Gabrielle d’Estrées, 
an ardent horsewoman, notes that she wore “un costume d’Amazone qui 
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faisait valoir sa taille 4 ravir...” Professor Jasinski concludes, “Ven- 
déme, 4 sa maniére, descendait lui aussi d’une fire amazone...” (II, 
408). As the model for Phédre, the author suggests Vendéme’s aunt, the 
Duchesse de Bouillon, thus neatly explaining her réle in the well-known 
“cabale,” an identification which depends in part on the statement that 
Phédre, like the Duchess, was fond of horse-racing. But the lines that the 
author quotes to prove this, 


Quand pourrai-je, au travers d’une noble poussiére, 
Suivre de l’ceil un char fuyant dans la carriére? (P. 409) 


mean something quite different. Phédre desires, because of her torture, 
to be a spectator of life, and the one possibility of release that Racine 
retains from the list in Euripides, is ironically the one which will in- 
evitably make her think of the chariot-driver Hippolyte. 

Professor Jasinski does not discuss the work of his predecessors, who, 
from Emile Deschanel to Jean Orcibal, have applied to the works of 
Racine his son’s remark, “Les poétes habiles font souvent allusion aux 
choses qui se passent de leur temps.” It is of course impossible to deny 
that a work of art in the seventeenth or any other century contains cir- 
cumstantial elements. But it would have been well to ascertain, as some 
earlier scholars have attempted to do, whether circumstantial allusion had 
any real place in Racinian dramaturgy. The author quotes Corneille to 
the effect that his heroes portrayed something of Mazarin, although Cor- 
neille himself added that it was “sans le savoir’ (p. xix). It is very proba- 


ble that Corneille considered allusions to contemporary life a part of 
his dramaturgy, not only in the comedies, whose titles frequently prove 
it, but in the tragedies as well. He was certainly not unaware that the 
kings and warriors in his Roman plays could bear comparison with the 


great figures of his day, and the analogy France = Rome helps to explain 
why so many of his works were set in Rome and included Roman charac- 
ters. But Racine, at the height of his powers, invariably chose themes and 
subject matter distantly removed from the immediately circumstantial. 
His plays have far more to tell us about man tout court than about sev- 
enteenth-century man. 

Professor Jasinski’s method, far from restoring the originality of a 
work (as he says of his chapter on La Thébaide [p. 92]), may actually do 
Racine a disservice. What implications may be drawn from the state- 
ment that any character who is a King suggests a reference to Louis XIV? 
Quite simply that the distinctions between the various heroes are unim- 
portant. And in general, whether he wishes it or not, his method reduces 
the plays to a single common denominator, making them mere vehicles 
of the biographical and the circumstantial. 

We are of course grateful for his meticulous sifting of contemporary 
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texts—political, religious, and anecdotal—and for what is often a skillful 
recreation of the France of Louis XIV. But in this value lies a paradox, 
for as we read with interest and profit long passages on France’s rela- 
tionships with Turkey, on the piety and suffering of le Pére Hamon, on 
the execution of La Voisin and La Brinvilliers, we are suddenly brought 
up short: we have forgotten Racine, “le vrai Racine” towards whom this 
dedicated work would lead us. For the sad fact is that we know no more 
about Racine and his plays after reading these painstaking and often 
interesting volumes than we did before we picked them up. 

In his conclusion, Professor Jasinski predicts gloomily that critics will 
accuse him of presenting an unreal, romanticized Racine. It is true that 
in his reaction against the businesslike dramatist and courtier of Ray- 
mond Picard’s excellent La Carriére de Racine, he verges om the Ro- 
mantic conception that a writer must have experienced what he depicts. 
But the basic error, it would seem to me, remains his belief that Ra- 
cine’s genius can somehow be explained by his life and the life around 
him. We repeat, nothing can prove a work to be the biography of its au- 
thor, or the relation between it and his private life to be a simple relation 
of cause and effect. No critic worthy of the name would insist, as Profes- 
sor Jasinski seems to think certain predecessors have done, that Racine’s 
was a “création dans Il’abstrait,” or that he built his tragedies “a la ma- 
niére d’un puzzle par une adroite combinaison de données prises chez ses 
devanciers” (11,552). One must simply admit that Racine wrought his 
marvellous alchemy through a genius which no critical work, including 
this one, can explain. 


University of California, Los Angeles Joun C. Lapp 


The Search for a New Voltaire. By Ira O. Wade. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Philosophical Societv, 1958. Pp. 206. 


Two great collections of manuscripts emanating from, or dealing with 
Voltaire, the one gathered together by the late André Delattre of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the other, the famous Ricci collection of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, have now been made available on microfilm in 
the library of the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia. Pro- 
fessor Wade, in an extensive Appendix to his book (pp. 115-99), has com- 
piled a detailed inventory of these important collections which will cer- 
tainly be a boon to scholars interested in Voltaire and particularly so to 
those resident in the United States. 

In addition, the author has preceded these inventories with 114 large 
doubled-columned pages into which he has poured generously the re- 
sults of his manifold notes and studies of Voltaire over recent years. This 
book is therefore a series of miscellaneous biographical and literary 
studies of varying importance rather than a completely unified whole. 
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Only the last chapter, “Towards a New Voltaire,” has inspired the title 
of the volume. 

Yet it would no doubt be a mistake to infer from this title that the 
“new” Voltaire to whom the public may come little by little will be radi- 
cally different in Mr. Wade’s mind or in that of the reader from the old. 
The portrait which at length emerges will be more complete certainly, 
more accurate, but in general spirit essentially similar, we may well be- 
lieve, to that drawn in the past by Lanson, Morize, Naves, Torrey, and 
other distinguished scholars, including Mr. Wade himself. This does not 
mean that it is not worth while for us to approach in every way possible 
nearer to the complete truth. Only we do well to remind ourselves that 
past scholarship regarding Voltaire was by no means in general wide of 
the mark or about to be thrown out of the window, as might too readily 
be inferred. Mr. Wade here brings important new bricks to the construc- 
tion, adds some new rooms, or perhaps on occasion even the beginnings 
of a new wing; it is certainly not his intention to tear down the old build- 
ing and start again from the ground up. 

To the non-specialist reader, the mise au point in the Introduction and 
the summing up in the concluding chapter will have the greatest inter- 
est. Other readers, more deeply concerned with the details of Voltaire’s 
life and work, will welcome the retouches offered in this book to the 
Patriarch’s relations with friends like Rieu or information on Voltaire’s 
campaigns in behalf of persecuted dissidents with the technical aid of a 
today almost unknown Protestant lawyer like Végobre. The Swiss banker 
Labat appears unexpectedly in these pages as at least a half-suggestion 
for that well remembered Westphalian figure, M. le baron de Thunder- 
ten-tronckh! Likewise, it is clear now from Mr. Wade's discussion that 
Labat’s daughter, “l’appétissante,” must have inspired in part a joyous 
sentence in the first chapter of Candide describing the beauteous Cuné- 
gonde. Naturally, Mr. Wade foresees also many further revisions in Vol- 
taire’s biography due to Mr. Theodore Besterman’s rapidly advancing 
publication of numerous letters addressed to Voltaire as well as a more 
complete and more accurate text of those thousands written by the eight- 
eenth century author himself. 

Why Voltaire did not succeed in depicting wholly real human beings 
in his numerous and very popular tragedies is unconsciously explained 
in his own words. “Quand il s’agit d’une tragédie ou d'un poéme épi- 
que,” he wrote, “je fais de mes personnages ce qu'il me plait, je suis créa- 
teur et destructeur 4 mon plaisir” (p. 13). Thus his characters never at- 
tained an independent life of their own; they continued to the end to be 
puppets subject entirely to the author’s will. Much of their success was 
no doubt due to the great actors and actresses of the eighteenth century 
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who gave them a complexity and a reality on the stage which they do 
not have in the printed pages today. 

In spite of many predecessors, Mr. Wade has been able to round out 
further the picture of Voltaire’s vigorous reaction to the Lisbon earth- 
quake. In fact, it appears that the, proprietor of Les Délices may have 
written a short form of the famous Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne as 
early as January 1, 1756, before attaining to anything like the final ver- 
sion of his “petit sermon”! in March or May of that year. 

Mr. Wade shows conclusively, I believe, that Voltaire’s secretary, Wa- 
gniére, was the author of the famous Commentaire historique sur les ceu- 
vres de l'auteur de la Henriade, which was first published anonymously 
in 1776. Except for the Mémoires de M. de Voltaire écrits par lui-méme, 
not printed until later and almost the only full-dress prose work, it seems, 
in which the author contrived to be completely dull, the Commentaire 
historique, observes Mr. Wade (p. 58), has the special importance of be- 
ing the “earliest authentic biography which we possess.” There are two 
sentences in it written in the first person. These were presumably added 
or dictated by Voltaire himself. It is these two sentences which seem to 
have misled Beuchot and some other biographers as to the real author- 
ship of the work as a whole. 

One of the most significant sections of Mr. Wade's book is that which 
studies Voltaire’s method of working from his copious notes or notebooks. 
We see in detail how he prepared a book or an article from his wide 


documentary reading. We learn with interest (hardly more than the bare 
fact was known before) that Voltaire, like Rousseau? and some other 
French writers in the eighteenth century, enjoyed the special privilege 


1. An error on my part years ago in deciphering a significant word in a handwritten 
revision of the conclusion of his poem with which Voltaire seems to have toyed (cf. 
Wade, p. 48) had been pointed out previously by the late Albert Schinz in MLN, XLV 
(1930), 120. Voltaire’s revision never got into the printed editions, but is indicative of 
the author’s repeated efforts to move nearer the expression of his basically skeptical 
viewpoint while cautiously protecting himself from the dangers of a too blatant heresy. 

2. In connection with Rousseau, this Registre des livres prétés has been briefly 
studied by M. Pierre-Paul Plan and later by myself. (Cf. my critical edition of Rous- 
seau'’s Discours sur les sciences et les arts, N.Y., 1946, p. 36, mn. 25.) For the sake of 
future workers in this field, it may be well to indicate that, in spite of its having been 
mentioned previously by M. Plan, I had great difficulty in locating this Registre at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. It was not listed in any part of the general Catalogue nor 
was it to be found in the Salle des Manuscrits. Instead, it is considered merely as part 
of the extant records of the Library. In the end, it was only through the gracious co- 
operation of the then Directeur en chef de la Salle de Travail, Charles de La Ronciére, 
the great historian of “la marine francaise,” that I was able to consult these important 
cahiers on the shelves of the stacks behind the main desk. Whether they are still kept 
in the same location today, I do not of course know. Mr. Wade has noted (p. 65), as 
I was also to my sorrow obliged to do, that there are many gaps due to missing vol- 
umes of the cahiers. This is of course not surprising after the passing of the years, but 
is none the less unfortunate in view of the unique significance of this Registre. It 
would clearly be worth while to study it in detail as a whole. 
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of borrowing books from the great Bibliotheque du Roi (the present 
Bibliothéque Nationale). Mr. Wade has here published what survives of 
the old cahiers, containing the rough list, Registre des livres prétés, in 
so far as it relates to Voltaire. There are many gaps. The record reveals, 
however, the important fact that he was permitted to make these with- 
drawals of books, not only during his brief periods in Paris, but even 
during the many years at Cirey and at Ferney. This represents an im- 
portant addition to what we know about the books he consulted in his 
private library or those so frequently mentioned in his many letters. Stu- 
dents interested in the origins or development of Voltaire’s thought will 
now have a new source of information to take into account. 

Professor Wade insists more than some of his predecessors—and rightly 
—on the significance of “Voltaire artiste” from the standpoint of literary 
style. A study of his detailed textual revisions of Zadig represents an in- 
teresting contribution in this connection. There is a minor error in 
transcribing the eighth entry. “Par un issue,” should evidently have been 
entered in the left-hand column and the correction, “par une issue,” in 
the right (p. 35).8 

One cannot but be surprised at the momentary failure of Voltaire’s 
practical good sense when he wrote repeatedly to Mme Denis of his in- 
tention to seek a warmer winter climate in Toulouse, that dangerous 
center of the fierce attacks on Calas and on Sirven, in combatting which 
the Patriarch himself had played such a significant role. There was cer- 
tainly no assurance, as Voltaire seemed to believe, that the fever of in- 
tolerance there had abated. Fortunately for his possible safety, the aber- 
ration passed and nothing came of this strange whim. Perhaps even he 
never took it as seriously as he seemed to do. 

It would be better to make all references to Voltaire’s works, outside 
of the Besterman Correspondence or other critical editions, to the readily 
accessible and standard Moland rather than to the older Beuchot edition 
(p. 53). The second reference to Lanson’s Histoire de la littérature fran- 
¢aise on page 108 should read page 766 and not 769, an obvious confu- 
sion with a previous correct reference to page 769 above in the same col- 
umn. But these are indeed the slightest of minor errors in what is an 
excellent piece of difficult proof reading. 

The format of the book, however, is cumbersome and inconvenient. 
With its huge double-columned pages (914 X 11384 in.) and its conse- 
quent slight thickness, it will not stand on any normal bookshelf. It is 
awkward to handle. May we not hope that the American Philosophical 
Society will one day, in its own best interests, abandon the old format 
of its “Transactions” for one more compact and better suited to the 
wider reading which its book publications should enjoy? 


3. Cf. also the top of p. 37. 
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But these distinctly minor criticisms should not obscure the fact that 
this is an important and varied book. It is bound to be consulted and 
extensively used sooner or later by every careful student of Voltaire’s life 
and work. 


The Ohio State University Gerorce R. HAVENS 


Style in the French Novel. By Stephen Ullmann. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 266. 


Professor Ullmann’s study of style in the French novel is an attempt 
to bridge the gap between stylistics and literary analysis. He takes as his 
starting point the expressive resources of language and then undertakes 
to show how these are fitted into the structure of a work of art. While 
he recognizes that each is a different discipline which should not be con- 
fused, he nevertheless believes that it is possible to combine (‘‘integrate” 
is the word he uses) the linguistic and the literary viewpoints. In a com- 
pact introductory chapter he surveys the procedures and results of the 
descriptive stylisticians and operates with their concept of style which is 
defined as the choice made by the user of language among expressive pos- 
sibilities offered in any linguistic system. Basic in the idea of choice is 
synonymy which, in French, can be illustrated by the mobility of the 
position of the adjective. (The example on p. 9 of “un admirable am- 
bassadeur” and “un ambassadeur admirable” cannot be regarded as a 
case in point; there is no possible choice except between two different 
meanings to be conveyed.) The stylistician is only concerned with record- 
ing the expressive quality of the linguistic material he gathers, from any 
source, without passing a value or esthetic judgment upon his data. Pro- 
fessor Ullmann believes that it is indispensable to understand first what 
the ‘expressive’ qualities are but that such knowledge should serve to 
help us appreciate their mise en valeur, their utilization, by the most con- 
scious user of language, the literary artist. 

The volume consists of a series of six essays in which twenty-four mod- 
ern French novels are considered from a variety of angles. First is studied 
Local Color as created by means of vocabulary in the romantic novel 
(foreign words in La Chartreuse de Parme; thieves’ argot in Splendeurs 
et miséres des courtisanes; archaic words in Notre Dame de Paris and 
dialect words in La Mare au diable). Other chapters deal with free in- 
direct discourse in Flaubert, nominal syntax and its stylistic implications 
in the Goncourts; word-order, i.e., inversion, as a device of style in Cha- 
teaubriand, Hugo, Flaubert, Stendhal and the Goncourts as well as in 
contemporary novelists; synesthesia in Proust and finally a chapter on 
imagery in Giono, H. Bazin and Sartre. 

The early chapters follow more closely the stylistician’s method. Local 
color seems to be largely a question of introducing foreign words into 
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a narrative dealing with an exotic setting. Stello is judged a failure in 
creating a foreign atmosphere; Chartreuse is successful. I do not know 
what an Italian would have to say on this score, but I feel very little 
more than Stendhal’s admiration for a people he understood imperfect- 
ly. The use of several proper names may form an impressive and sonor- 
ous sequence (example quoted: ‘“Angelina-Cornelia-Isota Valsera del 
Dongo, duchesse Sanseverina,” but consistency would have required du- 
chessa, p. 51). Does Mérimée’s description of gaspacho as an “espéce de 
salade de piments” (p. 55) represent a “meticulous accuracy” of detail 
which enhances the quality of the novel? Tante as used by Vautrin means 
more than “ami” (p. 84). Hugo’s enumerations, at least those quoted on 
p. 68, do not strike me as “chaotic” in the sense that Spitzer uses the 
adjective. 

The last quarter or more of the study dealing with imagery is much 
more ‘literary’ (I think that the general remarks at the outset of Chap- 
ter VI would be better placed at the beginning of Chapter V on imagery 
in Proust). Professor Ullmann has insisted at several points throughout 
his work that the study of a stylistic device must be examined in terms 
of the whole work. Yet one cannot see how the operation is carried on, 
particularly when one single stylistic device, such as inversion or indirect 
free discourse, is focused upon to the exclusion of all other stylistic as- 
pects of the work. The author is fully aware of these objections (cf. p. 
261), insisting that account must be taken of the density, distribution, 
overtones of a stylistic device, in order to determine its relative impor- 
tance and role in the general economy of the work. But the question 
inevitably arises: How does stylistics aid us in answering the delicate 
affair of deciding the success or failure of the work? He does not deny 
himself the ancillary information supplied by literary history (trends 
and movements), bibliographical information, author's intentions and 
philosophy, etc. Agreement is relatively easy to obtain about the ‘ex- 
pressiveness’ of some locution; but opinion will vary widely about the 
effectiveness of that same device in a particular work. For example, Pro- 
fessor Ullmann catalogues the thieves’ jargon in Balzac’s Splendeurs and 
“integrates” it with the character portrayal of Vautrin (Nucingen’s Al- 
satian speech, reported in the same novel, is probably just as accurate 
but produces, in its transcription, a less happy effect upon the reader). 
He mentions Balzac’s interest in linguistic phenomena and his pride in 
knowing his language (“Nous sommes trois 4 connaitre notre langue, 
Hugo, Gautier et moi’); but when it comes to the defense of Balzac’s 
style, Professor Ullmann is inclined to beg the question by appealing to 
Anatole France’s praise of Balzac’s skill in shaping so many lives with- 
out becoming lost in their interweaving complexity. The author's per- 
sonal estimate of Balzac’s style is a short sentence leaving the ultimate 
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verdict to some future critical tribunal (p. 91). Similarly, in examining 
Notre-Dame de Paris (1 do not see why the romantics’ effort to recapture 
the picturesqueness of a period of the past is necessarily “escapism”) Pro- 
fessor Ullman gives a useful and detailed list of the archaic words used 
by Hugo. Their profusion is self-evident but it is disappointing to have 
the evaluation of their effectiveness in the novel decided by the quoted 
opinion of a literary critic (A. Bellessort). Thus the concurrent opera- 
tion of stylistic analysis and esthetic appreciation evaluating a device in 
terms of the total effect never really takes place, or rather it takes place 
‘off-stage,’ as it were. It is difficult to see where the two levels of analysis 
blend or “integrate,” in other words, how the stylistic study has prepared 
the way for the esthetic judgment. In the chapter on the “nominal con- 
struction” and “Abstractions” (p. 134 and passim), we are told that these 
devices are necessary instruments of linguistic impressionism but that 
the esthetic result, in the Goncourts’ novels, is “mixed.” One seems forced 
to conclude that literary impressionism is in itself a mixed sort of 
achievement. 

Much of the difficulty is inherent in the whole problem of presenting 
an abundant and complex mass of material, but it is also due to the lack 
of a coherent method of joining the two methods, which are more juxta- 
posed than united. It is significant that Dr. Sayce concluded his study on 
style in French prose with a chapter entitled, “Good and Bad Prose,” 
which is an examination of suggested criteria of esthetic value. In his 
closing pages Professor Ullmann raises the question of the importance of 
style in fiction and decides that “functionally” certain linguistic features 
“may play a significant, sometimes even vital part in the structure of a 
novel” (p. 260). It might be of interest to hear from the novelists them- 
selves on this important point. In his Souvenirs Roger Martin Du Gard 
speaks gratefully of the advice given to him by his publisher, Gaston Gal- 
limard: “Laisse a d’autres les ingéniosités de style, les hardiesses de syn- 
taxe, la poursuite des épithétes rares . . . Tes mérites sont ailleurs” ((Eu- 
vres complétes, Pléiade edition, p. Ixxxiii). And this important admission 
made by Proust to Martin du Gard is worth pondering: “Quand j'ai 
commencé a écrire, j’'avais grand souci d’écrire bien. Et j’y réussissais 
quelquefois. J’é« rivais, 4 coup sir, beaucoup mieux qu’aujourd’ hui. Mais, 
plus je travaille, et plus je m’apercois que, si l'on a la passion de serrer 
la vérité d’aussi prés que possible, il faut renoncer a étre trop préoccupé 
par le style. La vérité, l’exacte vérité, le fond des étres, c'est une chose 
tellement compliquée, tellement fugitive, tellement difficile a atteindre! 
Quand on s’enfonce dans ces régions secrétes pour tirer au jour ces mille 
petits riens qui constituent le vrai, il ne peut plus étre question d’or- 
donner savamment une phrase: il faut que les mots soient tout simples, 
et qu’ils viennent spontanément sous la plume, pour rendre le va-et-vient 
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de la pensée, les multiples détours et retours de l’investigation” (ibid., 
p- Ixxxiv). 

Such statements do not however render otiose the type of investigation 
undertaken by Professor Ullmann in his book. He has done an impor- 
tant service to literary work by reminding us that a sound understanding 
of the function of language is an indispensable preliminary to founding 
a valid esthetic or value judgment of a work of art. His wide knowledge 
and command of a field which has an ever-growing library is impressive 


and his excellent study will render great service to the student and teach- 
er of the French novel. 


Stanford University A. E. A. NAUGHTON 





REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


Les Fétes de la Renaissance. Etudes réunies et présentées par Jean Jacquot. 
(Journées Internationales d’Etudes, Abbaye de Royaumont, 8-13 juillet 1955.) 
Paris: Editions du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1956. Pp. 492. 
Les fétes civiques et les fétes de cours furnish the subject for thirty-two papers 
presented at a six-day meeting in 1955. The aim of the scholars assembled was 
to invite attention and initiate further research in an area as yet not fully 
explored. The féte mobile includes triumphal entries and public pageants, 
displayed along the streets in tableaux and processions; the stationary féte was 
an aristocratic entertainment, suitable for palace or garden. Although the 
collaboration of the arts brought together to create the féte was transient and 
perishable in its physical existence, much evidence remains in documents, litera- 
ture, musical scores, and sketches. Because of the interdependence of the arts 
constituting the féte, these studies, which embrace plastic design, drama, music, 
and literature, illuminate and bring into sharp focus the close relationships 
existing in all aspects of the arts. 

As the editor, M. Jacquot, indicates in his prefatory summary, the greater 
portion of the volume is devoted to royal entries, with stress on the role of the 
public, and to theatrical events—interludes, masques, ballet—almost exclusively 
court functions. A few articles take up les fétes bourgeoises. A small number 
of studies are more general, presenting questions of evolution or the persistence 
of tradition, medieval survivals, the deliberate invocation of classicism, and 
problems in the mechanics of staging which relate to the modern theatre. 

Though the original plan of the co-operating groups was to cover the six- 
teenth and and seventeenth centuries, the interests of contributing scholars 
formed a concentration of research within the years 1550 to 1630. The countries 
dominating the chapters are France, Italy, and England. The volume is not 
merely a record of papers read at the conference but also of the discussions 
which ensued. Some examples of music are reproduced. An adequate index is 
most welcome. The fifty-eight black and white plates should serve as stimuli to 
investigate more completely available prints and paintings. A strong impression 
left by the entire book is the lack of research on the purely visual aspects of 
the féte. A large field here awaits the art historian. 

Any historian of music, art, or literature concerned with imagery will find 
this work a treasury of valuable data. The student of social history will see in 
accounts of royal entries a delicate struggle for influence waged through an art 
form. By the presentation of allusions to antique rulers, the monarch triumphant 
was often directed to benefit from the experience of his classical peers. The 
scope of the investigations is apparent in such an article as that by Frederick 
W. Sternfeld, “Le Symbolisme musical dans quelques piéces de Shakespeare 
présentées 4 la Cour d’Angleterre.” 

As a hint at the suggestiveness of these studies, “Instruments de musique 
étranges chez Filippino Lippi, Piero di Cosimo et Lorenzo Costa” by Emanuel 
Winternitz provides an approach to cultural insights and realia in Renaissance 
painting. The symbolic motifs which occur in accounts of entries and marriage 
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festivals are filled with material of interest to the student of emblems. In the 
field of English literature, one finds works concerning Jonson, Dekker, Chapman, 
and Shakespeare. George R. Kernodle continues his contributions to the history 
of the development of the theatre with an article entitled “Déroulement de la 
procession dans les temps ou Espace théAtral dans les fétes de la Renaissance.” 

Though no synthesis is made of the separate studies here included, the group 
affords a microcosm. The emphasis of such a body of narrowly defined essays 
necessarily directs thought towards the larger entanglement of the arts. Thus 
a collection of studies of this minor dramatic form, the féte, by presenting the 
union of visual image, music, and language makes possible a distillation close 
to synthesis. (ELIZABETH SKIDMORE Sasser, Texas Technological College) 


Philippe Desportes: Cartels et masquarades, Epitaphes. Edition critique suivie 
du Commentaire de Malherbe. Ed. by Victor E. Graham. (Textes littéraires 
francais, 78.) Genéve: Droz; Paris: Minard, 1958. Pp. 120. This volume is 
announced as the first of five or six which will comprise a complete critical 
edition of the secular works of Desportes. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
Professor Graham should have begun with this collection, for the poems them- 
selves are of little artistic value. Graham judges them as “assez formelles et 
méme froides” (p. 8) and as “tout a fait conventionnelles” (p. 16); Desportes 
himself apparently took no great pleasure either in their composition or in 
their revision. All three kinds are piéces de commande and piéces de circon- 
stance, written for money or honor, and in the case of the epitaph Graham 
finds it possible to speak of “I’aversion du poéte pour ce genre de composition” 
(p. 16). 

In his Introduction, Professor Graham attempts to describe each of the three 
genres involved, to list and characterize the poems belonging to each, and to 
state how his text has been prepared. One might wish, in connection with the 
descriptions of the genres, that he had been more complete and more precise, 
and especially that he had called upon sixteenth-century theorists and poets 
for assistance. Pierre Delaudun, for example, defines the cartel and the mascarade 
in a much clearer way than Graham’s more recent authorities: 

Il se faict en rime plate et le plus souvent de vers de douze syllabes et non point 
de dix, en quoy il ne differe pas beaucoup de Il’elegie, sinon que le propre de l'elegie 
est d’estre envoyé, et le propre du cartel est d’estre recité par coeur devant une com- 
pagnie. Il s'appelle mascarade, pource qu’on le recite comme allans en masques, avant 
que commencer le ballet, dance, ou combat. Il regoit pour matiere le plus souvent 
louanges qui sont a ceux qui les recitent tant d’amour que de faicts d’armes. Bref 
le cartel n'est autre chose qu’un defi, car ainsi comme un homme qui attaque son 
ennemy lui presente un billet ou cartel, ainsi ceux qui viennent en mascarade disent 
leur cartel ou defi, scavoir si quelqu’un se veut presenter 4 eux pour combattre, ce 
que toutesfois apres ne s'execute pas: ou ils disent estre venus pour voir quelque dame 
de laquelle en leur pays ils ont ouy parler. Il est si long que l’on veut, moyennant 
qu'il n’excede cent carmes, ou court comme l'on veut... Au cartel l’on faict tousjours 
des rodomontades, c’est-a-dire que l’on faict 4 croire que, pour venir 1a, l’on a passé 
tant de mers, tant de hazards, tant combatu de bestes sauvages, etc. [Ed. Joseph 
Dedieu, Toulouse: 1909, p. 118.] 

His discussions of the individual poems are rudimentary (as perhaps they must 
be in an edition of this kind), giving only a brief indication of subject matter 
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and prosodic particularities, with no indication of the criteria which lie behind 
the occasional judgments. 

Although Professor Graham states (p. 18) that he has given all the variants 
from the manuscripts and from the editions printed during Desportes’s lifetime, 
I have found no firm statement of the source for his basic text—unless one is 
to interpret the following sentence as such: “Nous présentons ici les Cartels et 
Masquarades et les Epitaphes qu'on trouve imprimés 4 la fin des grandes éditions 
de 1600 et 1607” (p. 7). He also gives the few variations between his own and 
Michiels’s text, although a comparison of the two texts shows that this is not 
done completely and consistently. I have some doubts about the accuracy of 
the text in general. There are some misprints (e.g., p. 35, 1. 32 “toute douceurs” 
for “toutes,” p. 62, 1. 12 “coeure” and below the poem, “p. 430” for “p. 470") 
and some clear misreadings (e.g., p. 24, 1. 28 “constant” for “contant” [cf. n. 9, 
where the reading is “contant”] and 1. 30 “a la force mattée” for “a la force 
mattée’”’). 

One positive gain of the new text over that of Michiels is the inclusion, 
along with the poems, of Malherbe’s commentary. This is done in the footnotes, 
and in so complete a way as to indicate Malherbe’s underlinings as well as 
his additions, corrections, and remarks. This feature would have been still more 
useful if quotation marks or some other typographical device had been used to 
distinguish the commentary from other notes. The notes of a literary and 
linguistic nature are useful, although sometimes unnecessary and sometimes too 
parsimonious. The edition as a whole would have been more complete and 
self-sufficient if Professor Graham had seen fit to include, along with the table 
of incipit and the index of proper names, a complete and accurate bibliography 
of the editions of Desportes used for the basic text and for the variants. 
(BERNARD WEINBERG, University of Chicago) 


Index du vocabulaire du thédtre classique. Racine. III: Index des mots de 
Britannicus. IV: Index des mots de la Thébaide. Par Robert W. Hartle. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1956-1957. Pp. iii+42 et 46. Il n’est pas inutile de signaler le 
progrés d’un ouvrage désormais essentiel aux étudiants de Racine et, plus 
généralement, de la langue poétique et du style littéraire. Etabli sous la direc- 
tion de Pierre Guiraud, le Vocabulaire du thédtre classique, commencé avec 
les index de Phédre par Guiraud luiméme (qui s’occupe aussi des index de 
Corneille et des poétes symbolistes) et d’Athalie par W. T. Bandy, est mainte- 
nant continué par R. W. Hartle qui avait concu son entreprise indépendamment 
de Guiraud et a introduit dans la collection d’heureuses innovations: il a in- 
clus les variantes du texte, toujours si révélatrices dans une étude de la forme, 
donné la statistique des mots employés comme rimes, ajouté une concordance 
des vers et des sctnes (avec le nom des personnages en scéne), fort utile pour 
les nombreuses éditions qui ne numérotent pas les vers. M. Hartle évite sage- 
ment de différencier les mots-clefs et les mots-thémes (voir ma discussion de 
cette méthode de Guiraud dans Word, XII [1956] 324-27). Ses lexiques donnent 
tous les mots avec leurs références précises (sauf pour les mots-outils dont seule 
la fréquence est notée); y figurent aussi une table des mots les plus fréquents 
(jusqu’a une fréquence 8) et un index des rimes rangées par ordre alphabétique 
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des mots ot elles figurent, ce qui est beaucoup plus pratique pour l’analyse du 
texte que la disposition ordinaire par ordre alphabétique des rimes elles-mémes. 
Ainsi est rendue possible l'étude des nuances sémantiques d’un mot donné 
tout au long d'une piéce, ce qui peut éclairer le progrés de l’action dramatique. 
R. W. Hartle note avec justesse que les >.strictions mémes du vocabulaire classi- 
que ont enrichi le sens des mots acceptés par Racine. 

Ici, j'exprimerai un regret: pourquoi ne pas donner avec chaque mot son 
contexte? Marty-Laveaux et P. Mesnard l’avaient fait dans leur Lexique—in- 
complet—de 1873; les grandes concordances bibliques, celles des principaux 
auteurs anglais l’ont fait. Le contexte est important pour la délimitation sé- 
mantique du mot: M. Hartle le souligne lui-méme. II est plus important encore 
pour l'histoire du vocabulaire poétique frangais, but ultime de la collection 
Guiraud; si l'on veut mesurer, d’un auteur ou d’une époque 4 l'autre, les in- 


fluences, résistances ou renouvellements, la présence d’un mot commun n’est pas 


concluante tant qu’on ne peut vérifier s’il n’a pas des associations et intentions 
trés différentes: l’azur de Mallarmé n’est pas celui des autres poétes. Une ren- 
contre verbale entre deux auteurs a, notons-le, un intérét particulier pour le 
“stylisticien,” car elle permet de jauger l’efficace d’un procédé que des généra- 
tions successives de lecteurs finissaient par ne plus remarquer a force d’habitude 
(un exemple: ce n’est probablement pas par hasard que Hugo, parmi les divers 
emplois d’horreur, présents aussi chez Racine, choisit l’'horreur de la nuit 
d’Athalie, 490—cf. Phédre, 953—dans lEpopée du ver, 76 et dans le Temple 
d’Ephése, 138). Le contexte, enfin, est le seul élément qui nous permette, dans 
Racine, d’identifier les clichés qu'il accueille tels quels (par ex., souscrire a 
pour approuver), ceux qu'il rajeunit, ses alliances de mots. Que dire alors d’un 
article comme Lumiére qui met dans le méme sac une locution neutre (mettre 
en lumiére, Brit., 631) et une métaphore poétique (= la vie, Brit., 1631)? 

On me répondra que le coat d’une telle publication serait prohibitif: ne 
serait-il pas possible, au moins, de donner, pour les noms, leurs épithétes et 
vice-versa, puisqu’aprés tout l’épithéte est un des éléments fondamentaux du 
style tragique classique (voir le travail d’Erika Freudemann sur celles de Ra- 
cine)? Des sigles appropriés pourraient indiquer, pour les groupes ot les effets 
stylistiques sont dis a l’ordre des mots, s'il y a inversion ou disjonction. Les 
mots a la rime sont soulignés: les mots en rejets (et méme les rimes 4 la césure) 
pourraient l’étre aussi, ainsi que les diéréses, les allitérations, etc. Les statistiques 
de fréquences pourraient étre étendues aux tables de rimes: elles révéleraient 
des rimes clichées (par ex. perfide/parricide dans la Thébaide; pleurs/douleurs 
dans Phédre, Théb., Athalie, etc.) et faciliteraient l'étude des procédés de com- 
position chez Racine: le cas n'est pas rare de vers orientés par la rime (d’ou, 
par ex., la constance avec laquelle ruine rencontre Agrippine). 

Les mots-outils ne sont comptés qu’en bloc, sans références. L’inconvénient 
est grave en général, puisque c'est le choix et la répartition de ces mots qui 
nous renseignent le mieux sur la concision poétique et la compression des 
phrases dans les vers. Il est particuli¢rement sérieux chez Racine ot je, moi, 
par ex., seront tant6t exprimés, tant6t remplacés, mais jamais au hasard, par 
nous ou ma bouche ou ce ceur etc., ott l’alternance de l'article défini ou in- 
défini, du possessif ou du démonstratif etc. sont des éléments stylistiques impor- 
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tants. Si des relevés de ce genre sont trop coditeux, pourquoi ne pas donner les 
noms avec les articles, les démonstratifs etc. avec lesquels ils apparaissent, et 
indiquer les cas ou des périphrases remplacent les pronoms? 

Ces suggestions ne doivent pas faire méconnaitre l’extréme utilité des Index 
actuels. Il est dés maintenant possible, grace 4 leurs relevés exhaustifs, d’ap- 


profondir notre connaissance du style tragique. Ainsi se trouve exaucé le voeu 
que J. Pommier exprimait dans sa critique du Vocabulaire de Racine de J. G. 
Cahen (FS, V [1951], 337). Souhaitons que M. Hartle et son équipe de Princeton 
puissent achever leur ceuvre sans de trop longs délais. (MICHAEL RIFFATERRE, 
Columbia University) 


Les Idées morales et critiques de Saint-Evremond. Par H. T. Barnwell. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1957. Pp. 234. Le livre porte en sous-titre 
“Essai d’analyse explicative,” ce qui rend trés exactement compte de la nature 
de l’ouvrage. Des écrits dispersés et si peu dogmatiques de Saint-Evremond, Mr. 
Barnwell s’efforce de dégager les idées directrices, soit d’ordre moral soit 
d’ordre littéraire, qu’il présente avec cohérence et qu'il commente, pertinem- 
ment d’ailleurs, 4 l'aide d’écrits appartenant 4 I’époque de Saint-Evremond ou 
bien a la critique moderne. 

En toute justice, une bonne partie des critiques que l’on peut faire de 
l’ouvrage s’adresseraient aussi bien 4 Saint-Evremond lui-méme. Il a touché a 
tous les sujets qui intéressaient ses contemporains, et cela sans chercher a en 
approfondir aucun. Méme organisée autant qu'elle peut l’étre, sa pensée reste 
dispersée, fragmentaire, et le travail de Mr. Barnwell s’en ressent. C’est ainsi 
que dans son premier chapitre, sous le titre “Le moraliste,” Mr. Barnwell 
nous parle des idées de Saint-Evremond sur l'homme, sur le monde, sur l’hypo- 
crisie mondaine, sur les grands, sur la cour, sur les femmes, sur l’honnéteté. 
C’est beaucoup pour un chapitre de vingt pages... La gaucherie méme du 
titre du quatriéme chapitre, “Le moraliste moralisateur,” lequel fait penser 
aux “barbiers barbants” du grand siécle, semble trahir l’embarras de l’auteur 
devant une pensée difficile 4 organiser en systéme. 

Un des intéréts de l'étude de Mr. Barnwell, intérét sur lequel on souhaiterait 
qu'il insistat davantage, c'est de révéler jusqu’A quel point Saint-Evremond a 
été le porte-parole des honnétes gens de son temps. Ses idées morales ressemblent 
étonnamment a celles de Méré et autres moralistes mondains: idée que le 
bonheur consiste en la recherche de “voluptés bien entendues et bien ménagées” 
(p. 70), que la raison doit régler notre vie, qu’il faut éviter les extrémes, méme 
dans la vertu; idée que les plaisirs de la société et de la conversation, surtout 
celles des femmes, sont parmi les plus réels de l’existence. Comme Méré, il 
cherche ses modéles d’humanité parmi les grands hommes de I’antiquité, César, 
Alexandre, et, toujours comme Méré, il estime fort Pétrone, le voluptueux 
arbitre des élégances mondaines. En morale, sans donner son adhésion a aucun 
systéme, Saint-Evremond incline vers un mélange de scepticisme, d’épicurisme 
et de stoicisme, mélange trés en vogue parmi les honnétes gens. 

On pourrait faire une observation semblable 4 propos de ses idées critiques. 
“Il n’a point les vues étroites que l’on retrouve chez la plupart de ses confréres,” 
écrit Mr. Barnwell (p. 215). Quels confréres? Saint-Evremond juge des ouvrages 
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de l’esprit, non en pédant, mais en honnéte homme. Méme si ses principes de 
critique sont ceux de son temps: le godt, la raison, la vraisemblance, etc., Ihon- 
néteté le sauve des erreurs et des exagérations des “doctes.” 

Tout considéré, l’originalité de Saint-Evremond n'est guére dans ses idées 
morales ou dans ses idées critiques. Malgré son air d’indépendance, sa pensée 
est trés conventionnelle, trés conforme a celle des meilleurs parmi les honnétes 
gens de son siécle. Depuis Charron, les moralistes mondains ne se piquaient-ils 
pas volontiers de leur indépendance de jugement? Sa véritable originalité, c'est 
le charme de son esprit, ce, ton de parfaitement bonne compagnie, cette fine 
ironie qui passe avec tant de grace du sérieux au badin, du badinage 4 la mé- 
lancolie. Cet aspect du génie de Saint-Evremond, Mr. Barnwell ne le révéle 
guére. Il faut toutefois lui savoir gré de nous avoir donné une bonne vue 
d’ensemble des idées de Saint-Evremond, et de l’avoir placé dans le courant des 
idées de son époque. (ANpré Ltvéque, University of Wisconsin) 


Il teatro minore di Lesage. Di Marcello Spaziani. Roma: Angelo Signorelli 
Editore, 1957. Pp. 194. Lesage’s theater falls into three distinct periods: the 
Spanish period (1700-1707), the French period (1707-1709), and the forain 
period (1712-1738), which also covers the time during which he contributed 
plays to the Théatre Italien in Paris. The French period, containing Crispin 
rival de son maitre, Turcaret and La Tontine, is so overwhelmingly important 
in the history of the theater in France that scholars usually devote most of 
their thinking to it, to the detriment of the other two. Yet the Spanish and 
forain periods do exist, and Marcello Spaziani has set about to study them. 

As a translator early in his literary career, Lesage published two plays based 
on sixteenth-century masterpieces: Le Traitre puni (1700) from La traicion 
busca el castigo by Rojas and Don Felix de Mendoce (1700) from Guardar y 
guardarse by Lope de Vega; and he prepared two others for presentation by 
the Comédie Frangaise: Le Point d’honneur (1702) from No hay amigo par 
amigo by Rojas and Don César Ursin (1707) from Peor estd que estaba by 
Calderén. Spaziani shows that the task soon became one of adapting rather 
than translating the plays; for Lesage felt impelled to recast his versions into 
the classical French mold: he spread the material of three acts in Spanish into 
five acts in French; he condensed a lengthy time span and multiple scenes into 
an approximation of the unities of time and place; he reduced or eliminated 
altogether the long tirades of the Spanish originals; he transformed the servants 
into traditional valets and soubrettes. As Spaziani puts it, “mentre gli spagnoli 
seguivano un evidente criterio logico, basato sulla maggiore o minore im- 
portanza, nell’azione, di ciascun personaggio, Lesage resta fedele alla con- 
suetudine del teatro classico francese, basato su una concezione quasi gerarchica 
della societa” (p. 20). Although the subjects had been reworked for the French 
stage in the seventeenth century, Lesage was able to avoid servile imitation of 
both his French and Spanish predecessors; rather, “alla verbosita, alla solennita 
e al lirismo dei personaggi spagnoli, Lesage contrappone una prosa semplice 
e discorsiva, ravvivata spesso da battute originali e argute... € non priva tal- 
volta di preziosita” (p. 22). 

Lesage’s Spanish plays had little success at the Théatre Frangais, although 
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Le Traitre puni (which was performed only twice in 1702) enjoyed great popula- 
rity when the Théatre Italien presented a three-act version of it in 1725. 
However, the Spanish experience was to have a profound influence in the 
shaping of Lesage’s talent, for, as Spaziani claims, “...da questo apprentissage 
tecnico, da questo contatto con i maestri dell’intrigue, egli trarra buon frutto 
nel cammino che lo portera presto alla manifestazione del suo pill vero e 
genuino temperamento teatrale” (p. 33). In turn, Spaziani credits Lesage (er- 
roneously, shall we say?) with being the forerunner of Marivaux and La 
Chaussée in the psychological and sentimental play. 

After his quarrel with the Comédie Frangaise anent the supression of Turcaret 
in 1709, Lesage vowed never to write for the troupe again. But his instinct for 
the theater could not be repressed forever, and he gave it expression by furnish- 
ing over a hundred plays for the Foire St. Germain and the Foire St. Laurent, 
written for the most part by himself alone but at times in collaboration with 
D’Orneval and Fuzelier. In 1712, when Lesage first came on the scene, the 
forain theater was a disorganized remnant of the old Théatre Italien (which 
had been banished in 1697) and was so impeded by restrictions imposed by 
the Opéra and the Comédie Frangaise that the actors had to resort to the use 
of marionettes, monologues, pantomime, écriteaux and scénes muettes to main- 
tain a precarious professional existence. It was something of a tour de force 
for an author who had attained mastery of the French classical comedy in 
Turcaret to adapt himself to a new and disparate form where movement was 
the fundamental element. None the less, “Lesage non solo é l’autore pitt ap- 
plaudito della Foire, ma anche colui che in poco tempo ha dato un caratiere 
ben definito allo spettacolo forain e lo ha portato al livello di spettacolo vario 
e completo” (p. 54); and he so developped his technique over the years that 
“Le otto commedie fornite durante questi ultimi cinque anni stanno a testimo- 
niare la evoluzione compiuta del genere forain: Lesage tende sempre pil a 
fare della sua commedia un componimento...che non si allontani troppo dalla 
regolarita classica” (pp. 60-61). If we accept Lintilhac’s view that “Lesage n’a 
inventé aucun des ingrédients essentiels des cent et quelques piéces de son 
Thédtre de la Foire” (Histoire générale du thédtre en France, I\’, 334), we 
must agree with Spaziani, in his more detailed and better documented study, 
that “Lesage dunque ci appare non tanto come il creatore, quanto come il pre- 
cursore dell’opéra-comique; ma precursore ben conscio delle caratteristiche e 
delle possibilita di un nuovo genere drammatico-musicale” (p. 64). In fact, 
Lesage so perfected his new art that “...quando nel 1716 gli Jtaliens di Lelio 
tornarono a Parigi, trovarono dei rivali non solo capaci di gareggiare con loro, 
ma forse anche superiori” (p. 74). 

The individual plays of Lesage’s thédtre forain have little literary value, 
partly because “...le esigenze della loro scena basata sul movimento e sulla 
varieta escludevano a priori l’approfondimento di questo e di tutti gli altri 
problemi, allo stesso modo come costantemente superficiale era la caratterizza- 
zione dei loro personaggi” (p. 86). But Lesage gave artistic stature to a genre 
heretofore ignominious, and the ensemble of his plays formed the foundation 


of the opéra-comique which Piron, Favart, and Sedaine made famous later in 
the century. ? 
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This study has the virtue of brevity. The text runs to only 99 solidly written 
and substantially documented pages, with a minimum of quotation. Yet in 
this space, Spaziani has assembled the facts scattered through previous studies 
on the thédtre de la Foire by Bonnassies, Grannis, Albert, and Compardon; and 
he has done a more thorough analysis of Lesage’s réle than Barbaret and Lin- 
tilhac. Another 90 odd pages are devoted to an annotated list of plays in 
Lesage’s forain repertory. The book has no index, but it is so well arranged 
that one can use it readily. Spaziani has given us an accurate evaluation of 
little known but important facets of Lesage’s theater. (KENNETH N. MCKEE, 
New York University) 


Propos sur Baudelaire, rassemblés et annotés par Claude Pichois. Préface de 
Jean Pommier. Par Jacques Crépet. Paris: Mercure de France, 1957. Pp. 230. 
Almost all of the twenty-seven studies in this volume were previously published 


in magazines and newspapers, some not easily accessible in this country. Mon- 
sieur Claude Pichois therefore deserves a vote of thanks for having made avail- 
able, in convenient form, material which does not duplicate that contained in 
the notes of the Conard edition. The subjects treated here are largely biographi- 
cal or bibliographical in nature, some tending to be even rather technical but 
all are presented in that charming and graceful style which was their author’s 
trademark. Rarely has a scholar attained the degree of pre-eminence in his 
specialty that Jacques Crépet enjoyed in the field of Baudelaire studies. The 
mere presence of his name on the title-page, even on that of a posthumous 
publication like this one, is adequate guarantee of a book’s importance. It 
seems hardly necessary to add, therefore, that these Propos belong in the library 
of every serious student of Baudelaire. Some enterprising publisher would do 
well to collect all the other scattered publications of Jacques Crépet, notably 
the Baudelairiana which appeared in the Bulletin du Bibliophile during the war. 
(W. T. Banpy, University of Wisconsin) 


Ernest Renan, sa vie et ses ceuvres. Par Johannes Tielrooy. Traduit du hol- 
landais par Louis Laurent. Préface de René Lalou. Paris: Mercure de France, 
1958. Pp. 214. Cette monographie fut d’abord publiée en 1948, 4 Amsterdam. 
L’auteur, professeur de langue et de littérature frangaises a l'Université d’Am- 
sterdam, entreprit de la récrire en frangais. Sa mort, survenue en 1953, inter- 
rompit cette tache complétée depuis par M. Louis Laurent. L’cdition frangaise, 
publice sous les auspices du Service des Relations culturelles, est un hommage 
rendu 4 la mémoire du fidéle ami de la France que fut Johannes Tielrooy. 
L’auteur n’a pas eu l’ambition de faire, de la pensée et de l'art de Renan, une 
analyse trés approfondie. Son livre constitue avant tout une attachante biographie, 
riche en détails concrets, agrémentée, mais non point surchargée d’anecdotes 
pittoresques. Pour ce qui est des ceuvres de Renan, J. Tielrooy s'est borné a 
une présentation sommaire et n’a formulé sur elles qu’un rapide jugement. 
Dans l’ensemble, sa documentation apparait solide. C’est notamment le cas des 
commentaires ayant trait aux travaux historiques de Renan: ils tiennent visible- 
ment compte des progrés réalisés par l’érudition moderne (pp. 113-14, 127, 


137, 162, 208). Il arrive pourtant que l’auteur répéte sans vérification suffisante 
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ce que Renan acceptait pour vrai. Ainsi Renan croyait avoir des ancétres mater- 
nels gascons. J. Tielrooy attribuerait volontiers 4 cette hérédité “son ironie, 
et aussi ce penchant 4 l’examen rationnel de toutes choses qui distingue si 
souvent les Gascons” (p. 20). Par malheur, en reconstituant l’arbre généalogique 
de Renan, M. Léon Dubreuil n’a pu découvrir un seul Gascon (“La Famille 
maternelle de Renan,” Annales de Bretagne, LIII [1946], 28-74). Assurément, 
une erreur de détail n’empéche point le livre de J. Tielrooy de constituer une 
bonne introduction a l'étude de Renan et de son ceuvre. Mais s'il peut étre 
fort utile au lecteur hollandais, en est-il de méme pour le public frangais ou 
américain qui dispose déja d'un nombre respectable d’ouvrages généraux sur 
Renan? I] faut bien l’avouer, J. Tielrooy ne nous apprend rien sur Renan que 
nous ne connaissions déja par les travaux d’Henriette Psichari, Jean Pommier, 
Philippe Van Tieghem, Richard M. Chadbourne ou Lewis F. Mott. Ce qui 
fait, selon nous, le véritable intérét de son étude tient a d'autres causes. 

Dans la préface, M. René Lalou a briévement retracé la carri¢re de Johannes 
Tielrooy. De 1913, date de sa premiére publication, jusqu’A 1953, l'année de 
sa mort, J. Tielrooy remplit avec une inlassable fidélité sa mission d’intermé- 
diaire entre deux cultures. Livres, articles, conférences ou simples comptes 
rendus, tout lui servait 4 interpréter pour ses compatriotes sa vision du génie 
francais. L’histoire de la France lui apparaissait comme “une lutte constante, 
dramatique, tenace, pour la défaite de la brutalité, des ténébres intellectuelles, 
et pour le triomphe de I’humanité et des lumiéres,” (“Regards d’un Hollandais 
’ Mercure de France, ler avril 1948, p. 579). Rationalisme et 
humanisme, tels sont pour lui les principes inspirateurs de Montaigne, Rabelais, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot. En Renan, il salue leur digne continuateur, 
l'humaniste en lutte contre l’obscurantisme, la superstition, la tyrannie tant 


sur la France,’ 


spirituelle que politique. L’édition hollandaise a du reste pour titre: Ernest 
Renan, een groot Humanist; zijn Leven en Werken. I\ est clair que J. Tielrooy, 
comme M. Lalou le signale dans la préface, “s’intéressait particuli¢rement a 
l'itinéraire spirituel qui avait conduit Renan de la foi catholique 4 l'agnosti- 
cisme” (p. 11). Agnosticisme, mais non point nihilisme. J. Tielrooy voit en 
Renan “le contraire d'un penseur négatif, d'un contemplateur désceuvré, atten- 
tif a ses seules satisfactions; il n’était en rien ce que certains ont voulu faire de 
(p. 190). J. Tielrooy 
se garde d’ailleurs bien d’exagérer en sens inverse. I] ne fait point de Renan 


” 


lui dans ces derniéres années. I] n’était pas ‘renaniste’ 


un “positiviste obtus qui rejette la possibilité d'un phénoméne pour la seule 
raison qu'il ne l’a jamais vu ou qu’il est impossible dans l'état actuel du monde” 
(p. 202). Ne lit-on pas en effet dans l’Examen de conscience philosophique cette 
phrase si éloquente dans sa briéveté: “Tout est possible, méme Dieu’? Si J. 
Tielrooy honore en Renan les vertus de I"humaniste, il ne rend pas un moindre 
hommage aux dons de Il’écrivain: “sa rare imagination, son intuition de la vie 
primitive, des origines, son talent descriptif, sa fagon de pénétrer le lecteur des 


mentalités de l’époque, enfin encore, son extraordinaire talent de critique 
littéraire” (p. 208). , 
“Pour étre juste,” a dit Baudelaire, “la critique doit étre partiale, passionnée, 


politique.” L’admiration et la sympathie que Johannes Tielrooy vouait 4 Renan 
n’ont pas nui a son étude. Grace 4 elles, il a peint de Renan un portrait plus 
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authentique que le masque conventionnel du dilettante souriant et du sceptique 
ironique. (René M. Gatann, Wellesley College) 


Mallarmé in Italy (Literary Influence and Critical Response), by Olga Ragusa. 
New York: S. F. Vanni, 1957. Pp. 228. Professor Ragusa opens her examination 
of Mallarmé’s literary and critical fortunes in Italy by giving the reader a 
survey of the alternating incomprehension and favor that the French poet's 
works encountered in his homeland. She then divides her investigation of the 
Italian scene into three parts: Mallarmé’s introduction to Italy (representing 
the period from 1886-1900); the assimilation and acceptance of his message 
(1900-20); and the final phase of elaboration by the Hermetic poets (1920-40). 
This is followed by a most useful and exhaustive list of Italian translations of 
Mallarmé’s works and a bibliography of related critical writings in French, 
Italian, and English. 

In her Introduction, Professor Ragusa points to an especially interesting 
parallel between Petrarch and Mallarmé. As she tells us: “Both are poets’ poets, 
and each stands at the head of a fertile literary tradition. Both are masterful 
technicians—artisans—whose comparatively slight poetic output is out of all 
proportion with the irradiating power that seems to spring from it... In the 
case of both poets their prose works far outweigh the poetry in bulk and add 
a new dimension to their influence, imparting a moral, as well as an esthetic 
lesson” (p. 3). We may wish that the parallel had been more fully developed, 
for it is no mere coincidence that the book ends with an appraisal of Ungaretti’s 
poetic achievements which in turn evokes the name of Petrarch: “The fact 
that Ungaretti was able to reconcile a technique of poetry which tended to the 
abstract and the abstruse, the “essential” and the “pure,” with a deeply human 
subject matter cannot be overestimated. The figure of the poet, simultaneously 
artisan and creator, has been reestablished and the great emotions speak in 
measured, controlled tones a: they had already done with Petrarch... In Italy 
an encounter with Mallarmé has led to a rediscovery of Petrarch, the lyric poet 
par excellence, the indefatigable reviser, the man who fashioned the history of 
his artistic development into the history of his life” (p. 192). 

Mallarmé, in his search for the precious and difficult in art, his refusal to 
compromise his ideal, his striving for the unique, creative word—the Logos—, 
came to be accepted as a model by many of his successors who shared his desire 
to “donner un sens plus pur aux mots de la tribu.” The Italian critic, W. Binni, 
wrote of the French poet that he is “fundamental, indispensable for a com- 
prehension of integral symbolism, and represents directly the largest French 
influence on the whole of European decadentism” (quoted on p. 3 of the 
present volume). Professor Ragusa here provides a detailed study of a part of 
this influence. 

Her method is to offer a chronological account of Mallarmé’s fortune in his 
own country, while pointing out possible “nuclei of influence.” This is followed 
by a consideration of the problems involved in the transfer of his message from 
France to Italy and by an analysis of the activity of his first interpreters and 
detractors there: an activity which is seen to be chiefly journalistic in kind, be- 
ginning with Edouard Rod’s article in the Fanfulla della Domenica of July 20, 
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1884, and centering about the writings of Vittorio Pica. The second period— 
that of assimilation—was only partly the result of this foundation, and was 
mainly due to the publication of Thibaudet’s La Poésie de Stéphane Mallarmé 
and the rise of the movement of poésie pure. The great figure on the Italian 
literary scene was then Gabriele D’Annunzio. Hence, “Mallarmé’s name may 
come in for passing notice, but more as belonging to the historical background 
of decadentism than for any more immediate reason” (p. 103). Interest in his 
work was, however, kept alive in the pages of La Voce and by the poets of the 
Futurist movement. In particular, three Italians pleaded for the acceptance of 
Mallarmé’s message: namely, Marinetti, Soffici, and Ungaretti. Nevertheless, 
this ‘assimilation’ produced no unconditional surrender, for we find that Marinet- 
ti himself asserted: “I oppose Mallarmé’s choice language, his search for the 
unique, irreplaceable, exquisite adjective... his static ideal.” Consequently, 
after an interesting examination of the differences in the attitudes of the Futurist 
poets and their French predecessor—differences that were partly concealed be- 
neath certain similar features, such as the adoption of typographical innovations, 
the collaboration required of the reader, who must restore connections that are 
only vaguely suggested—we find Professor Ragusa’s unequivocal statement: 
“Where everything in Mallarmé is, or leads to, concentration, in the Futurists 
it tends to dispersion” (p. 121). Then, the final judgment: “In its central core 
of postulations and aspirations Futurism was impenetrable to the poetics of 
Mallarmé” (p. 122). 

The final stage—one of elaboration—is represented by the work of the Hermetic 
poets, “who translated into their own terms the essence of symbolist doctrine” 
(p. 7). Here, then, we have “the first, most complex, and perhaps final expres- 
sion of Mallarmé’s influence on Italian poetry,” particularly in the works of 
Ungaretti and Bo. “For Ungaretti Mallarmé has had meaning both as poet and 
theoretician, as technician of the verse and as exemplification of a rare and 
tenacious devotion to art” (p. 181). For Carlo Bo, on the other hand, poetry 
came to be seen as the negation of matter, the connecting link between man 
and the Idea. We may therefore conclude with Professor Ragusa that: “These 
two aspects of Mallarmé’s influence, one positive in that it leads to a work of 
art, the other negative in that it denies the very possibility of a work of art, 
in addition to the pervasive feeling in the esthetics of hermeticism in general, 
are then the measure of his significance for contemporary Italian poetry.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing summary that Professor Ragusa offers an 
excellent synthesis of her subject. The latter does, however, tend to be weighed 
down by an excess of ‘quotations from the works of other critics and a formi- 
dable array of footnotes—a feature common to many published theses—while 
the reader may be disappointed by the lack of quotations of individual poems. 
We feel that Professor Ragusa could have enlightened him further by a detailed 
examination of a greater number of poems in which Mallarmé’s influence is 
discernible. Indeed, one of the few exceptions is hardly encouraging, since the 
reviewer can find little justification for the statement to be found on p. 173 
that, in Ungaretti’s poem “O Notte,” the word units are “not properly images 
because the pictorial element is weak or missing,” whereas it would in fact 
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appear that the pictorial element in the poem offers a suggestive parallel to 
methods used by the Impressionists in painting. 

The text is marred by misprints: e.g., beginnig, p. 152; realty for “reality,” 
p- 172; uninterrupated interest, p. 162; “petites familles verts,” p. 113, n. 18a; 
“una renaissance d’enseignement,” p. 147. The word ‘no’ has evidently been 
omitted from the following sentence on p. 128: “There can be / doubt that the 
formation of a critical current..., 


” 


while a similar omission makes nonsense 
” on p. 3. The 
author's style also reveals traces of her Italian background, as when she coins 


of the sentence beginning “Such is the figure of Mallarmé... 


the word indefinitiveness (p. 56), mentions the International Exposition of 
1871, held in London (p. 15), misuses prepositions (e.g., typical for, p. 59; 
studies for influence, p. 129), or produces the following pantechnicon: “from 
the intimate, yet devoid of cultural reasons and references, decadentism of 
Pascoli” (p. 100). 

While such errors tend to irritate the reader, they cannot detract from the 
value of Professor Ragusa’s revealing study, which will be welcomed by all 
who are interested in modern European poetry. (J. A. Scott, University of 
California at Berkeley) 


Stéphane Mallarmé: GEuvres choisies. Avec un commentaire par Luigi De Nardis. 
(Scrittori francesi). Roma: Signorelli, 1957. Pp. 179. Mallarmé in Italia. Di Luigi 
De Nardis. (Pubblicazioni della Scuola di Filologia Moderna dell’Universita di 
Roma, IV); Milano: Societa Editrice Dante Alighieri, 1957. Pp. 101. Impressio- 
nismo di Mallarmé. Di Luigi De Nardis. (“Lo Smeraldo,” 6). Caltanisetta Edi- 
zioni Salvatore Sciascia, 1957. Pp. 152. Mallarmé en Italie: Etude bibliographi- 
que, 1885-1957. Par Luigi De Nardis. (Bibliotechina della “Rassegna di cultura 
e vita scolastica,”” Quaderno n. 21). Roma: Casa Editrice Gismondi, 1957. Pp. 45. 
Professor De Nardis’ contribution to Mallarmé criticism might, at first glance, 
appear to be mainly of bibliographical value. His Mallarmé in Italia contains 
an extensive listing of Italian publications on the French poet and this bibliog- 
raphy, enriched by analytical annotations in French on the more significant 
studies and translations, form the pamphlet Mallarmé en Italie. In the intro- 
duction to the latter, however, Professor De Nardis cogently characterizes con- 
temporary Italian criticism on Mallarmé by relating it to the exclusive concern 
with the poetic reality of the work of art which Croce’s Estetica bequeathed to 
Italian critics: not Mallarmé’s theory of poetry, nor the “psychoanalytical and 
pseudo-philosophical” problems of his work have been the subject of investi- 
gation, but more properly the themes and the language of his poetry. Close crit- 
ical attention to the text expressed itself first in a remarkable number of exer- 
cises in translation and, indeed, it is with these translations and with a consid- 
eration of the problems inherent in translating Mallarmé that Professor De 
Nardis concerned himself initially in the two essays, “Del tradurre Mallarmé” 
and “Alcuni modi di tradurre Mallarmé.” His bilingual sensitivity is likewise at 
the basis of a third essay, ““Momenti mallarmeani in Ungaretti.” 

But translations and interest in the problems of translation served only as an 


introductory stage in contemporary Italian Mallarmé criticism. With the waning 
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of hermeticism came a return to a historical point of view. “Brandi, Contini, 
Raimondi, Bonora, Parronchi, De Michelis, Marvardi, Dommarco, examinent 
attentivement les textes de notre Auteur, en les situant dans leur véritable climat 
littéraire et historique, et refusent ce qui peut étre appelé Vesthétique en vers, 
sans se laisser aller 4 des ardeurs trop réactionnaires ou trop élogieuses” (Mal- 
larmé en Italie, p. 7). The importance of De Nardis’ contribution to Mallarmé 
criticism lies in the same direction. In his effort to place the poet's work his- 
torically, he has engaged in yet a new attempt to dispel the legend of Mallarmé, 
the obscure and the difficult. Impressionismo di Mallarmé, which, incidentally, 
provides the scheme of references for the annotations of the CZuvres choisies, 
is thus truly a new reading of Mallarmé. Where Charles Chassé (Les Clefs de 
Mallarmé, Paris: Auber, 1954) delved into Littré in search of unusual deriva- 
tions and definitions and thereby read Mallarmé in the light of philology, De 
Nardis has immersed himself in the atmosphere and subject matter of impres- 
sionist painting in order to underline the sensuous and plastic aspects of Mal- 
larmé. He thus gives the picture, suggested but not developed, in the chrono- 
logical table which precedes Ruth Moser’s disappointing study, L’Impressionis- 
me frangais (Genéve: Studer, 1952). De Nardis is the first, as far as the reviewer 
has been able to ascertain, to draw a close parallel between developments in the 
impressionist school of painting and in Mallarmé’s poetry. 

Taking his cue from the epithet, “Mon cher péte impressioniste,” which 
Hugo addressed to Mallarmé, the critic attempts to fix the date of the encounter 
between the two poets and in so doing distinguishes between the two ways in 
which Mallarmé could be considered an impressionist. The first meaning stems 
from a rather loose application of that term and is related to the poetics of sug- 
gestion. It already occurred in Thibaudet’s discussion of Mallarmé’s impression- 
ism (La Poésie de Stéphane Mallarmé, Paris, 1926, pp. 50-55), where the critic 
pointed out the poet’s receptivity to sense impressions and his determination to 
provoke the same vividness of impression in the reader. But De Nardis’ use of 
the term leads to a statement such as this: “The text of the Monologue d’un 
Faune stands in the same relationship to that of the Aprés-midi, as Courbet’s 
well-known Les Demoiselles des bords de la Seine stands to the not less well- 
known bords de Seine of Renoir and Manet. In the first case we have a sensual 
abandonment to reality, in the second the subtle enjoyment of hues and reflec- 
tions” (Impressionismo di Mallarmé, p. 19). Mallarmé’s appreciation of nature, 
his many metaphors culled from nature have been noted before (D. Aish, La 
Métaphore dans lceuvre de Stéphane Mallarmé [Paris: Droz, 1938], p. 57; J. 
Royére, Mallarmé [Paris: Kra, 1927], p. 92). But by isolating a few significant 
biographical details, De Nardis relates this love of nature to Mallarmé’s impres- 
sionist experience. The year at Tournon (1865), spent in a house overlooking 
the Rhone, his summer sojourn at Douarnenez (1873), the vacations at Valvins 
(beginning 1874), contributed to the crystallization of the water motif, as dear 
to Mallarmé as it was to the impressionists. His close friendship with Manet 
corresponds to his most active period and even in his writing for La Derniére 
Mode (1874) can be found evidence of transformation in point of view which 
brings him closer to plein air visual experiences. After 1884 (and here we pass 
from Manet to Degas) Mallarmé’s pages on the dance and on the theater con- 
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tain further elaborations on the subject of light and color. And his friendship 
with Claude Monet and Berthe Morisot brings with it yet another variation of 
his impressionism: the Vers de circonstance. The final pages of De Nardis’ study, 
devoted to the prose poem Le Nénuphar blanc, are a delicate evocation of the 
various motifs which make of this “réverie acquatique” the poetic pendant to 
the paintings of the school of Argenteuil. 

If Professor De Nardis’ reading of Mallarmé does not fundamentally modify 
the traditional division of Mallarmé’s work into three periods—the first, marked 
by the influence of the Parnasse and Baudelaire, the second by the poet's effort 
to forge a new poetic language, and the third by ever increasing condensation 
(G. Davies, French Studies, January 1947)—it does broaden considerably our 
understanding of the second period. In his preference for this period De Nar- 
dis follows in the footsteps of Italian critics from Pica to Croce, who always 
felt drawn especially to the “Sicilian” fable of the Aprés-midi. He gives, more- 
over, an excellent example of the kind of literary criticism which has broken 
through the barriers separating the various art forms and denies the tacitly ac- 


cepted principle that only words can have an influence on words. (OLGA Racu- 
sa, Columbia University) 


The Post-Symbolist Period. By Kenneth Cornell. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1958. Pp. 170. One cannot but laud the intentions of Mr. Kenneth Cornell 
in putting within reach of those who are interested in the history of French 
poetry a chronological and “day by day” bibliography of the poets and critiques 
of poetry of the first thirty years of the twentieth century. This book will be 
prized as a guide by those who wish to study the doctrines and the works, and 
can also serve as a ready tool for those who merely seek a date or an important 
fact. In brief, it is an indispensable book for any library. 

In a general way, the listing of the works through the years, along with 
some panoramic pauses, is commendable; and although the author has no critical 
aspirations or pretentions, the general trends, movements and tendencies are 
judiciously presented. 

The titles of the chapters themselves best indicate the method pursued: The 
I[mbroglio of Doctrines (1904), A Crucial Year (1905), Prolongation of Sym- 
bolism: Vers et Prose, The “N.R.F.,” The “Mercure de France” (1911-1914), 
Poetic Doctrine (1912-1914); and the text follows closely the chapter headings. 
But these very titles tend to contradict somewhat the preliminary statements 
of the author who should have kept to a day by day recounting of the poetic 
events. The method he chooses is nonetheless preferable, because, had he re- 
mained “objective” (as he repeatedly states he wishes to be), Rostand and Za- 
macois would have occupied a vantage place in this chronicle. The fact is that 
even if Mr. Cornell does not wish to take sides, he has his personal bias, which 
is simply that of the more recent manuals. He does not re-evaluate forgotten 
poets, and he does not uncover unknown talents. 

But he lists all the names that can be associated with recognized schools or 
magazines which have not completely fallen into oblivion. As the author him- 
self states, “it is principally a book of reference,” a book to be consulted rather 
than read. The superabundance of titles and names that appear on every page 
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would awe and tax the average memory. Whoever tried to peruse it would feel 
as if he were walking among ruins: all that remains of yesterday's glory is the 
debris. What an astounding amount of work to heap up so much dust! 

On the first page Mr. Cornell notes that Sully Prud’homme received the Nobel 
Prize in 1900. Had he added that he won it in competition with Tolstoi that 
would only prove that the Scandinavians were ignorant people who preferred 
poetry to prose, or, rather, prosaic poetry to socialistic prose. Many such details 
should be disregarded: there will be nothing to glean, sixty years from now, from 
the fact that in 1958 Fernand Gregh, in a series of addresses over the French 
national radio, proclaimed that Musset was superior to Mallarmé. 

On the other hand, it might have been useful to note that in 1910 Symbolism 
officially entered the portals of the university with Barre’s thesis. How is it 
possible that Mr. Cornell, who so closely follows official consecrations and who 
traces so scrupulously the influence of Moréas and Verlaine, could ignore the 
existence of this extensive work? 

There might have been a still better approach, half-way between the anec- 
dotical aspect, which seems to obsess the author, and the search for influences 
which justifiably appeals to his curiosity. 

The history of literature, seen through anecdotes and gossip, literary prizes, 
“discours de circonstances,” and necrological articles may be justified, perhaps, 
but Mr. Cornell never spares us the civil status of his heroes, the state of their 
health or of their fortunes. For example: “Written in Italy and in Lille during 
one of the few times in his unhappy life when he had some money, these verses 
had an enthusiasm and a picturesque quality which set them apart from his 
earlier and later work” (p. 65), or: “There were four founders of Poésie. Two 
were father and son, known in literature as Marc Dhano and Touny-Lérys but 
bearing the real name of Marchandeau. They lived in Gaillac and were friends 
of the aged Quercy novelist Emile Pouvillon. Pouvillon encouraged young 
Marcel Marchandeau to write, and indeed some small pamphlets of verse and 
prose had appeared in Gaillac in 1900 and 1901 signed “Touny-Lérys.’ He was 
at that time about twenty years old and was studying law in Toulouse. There he 
met Georges Gaudion and Louis Estéve” (p. 63). Ceci n’est pas un conte, no, 
it is not the beginning of a short story, in spite of appearances. 

Thus it is that Mr. Cornell writes history. Whenever he touches upon a 
significant event, he cannot but muse on human attachments: “Toward the end 
of 1908 a new grouping, formed less on esthetic doctrines than on friendships 
at the Abbaye de Créteil, began to take on importance in Vers et Prose.” 

It is evident that Mr. Cornell is not concerned with criticism. The misuse of 
terms would be sufficient to prove it: “Although Larguier’s expression tended to 
greater simplicity than did Lafayette’s, the note of lofty idealism... was the 
keynote of their lyricism,” and somewhat further along: “Gasquet, Castella, 
Valentine de Saint Point, Charles Guérin and Marie Dauguet were all writing 
comparable idealistic and intimate verse.” There was, it seems, an idealistic 
school of poetry. One may interpret this term as one wishes. But it is not only 
in the choice of philosophical terms that the author shows his negligence. He 
begins a paragraph, for example, by saying: “Poetry appeared to have emerged 
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again as an important literary form in 1905.” Yet he forgets to tell us when it 
ceased to be important. 

The collection of facts that have a bearing on the various influences at work 
in the first twenty years of this century is of special interest to us. The entire 
book could have been constructed on the tracing of influences. That would have 
been more illuminating and more ‘appealing; and it would have been more 
“historical,” for history ignores details in order to become “objective.” Mr. 
Cornell could have given as many authors’ names, associating them in a way 
that would not necessarily depend on the date of their death, or a chance meet- 
ing in a “little review.” 

The predominant influence of Verlaine, of Verhaeren and of Moréas is duly 
traced. That of Laforgue deserved to have been, and likewise that of Whitman; 
but one notes the absence of Bazalgette, whom the Unanimists nonetheless read. 
The author’s method, which seems to stem from Who’s who and the Kinsey 
reports (how often? and at what age?), does not allow for the study of all the 
important influences, which only a critical reading of poetry can reveal. 

However Mr. Cornell clarifies some problems. Among the debated questions 
of the period which he calls post-symbolist, there was that of free verse. The 
reaction against it was lively enough. Henri de Régnier said that it had been 
a “péché de jeunesse.”” The book gives us all the relevant details on this long 
quarrel. On the whole we get the impression that Symbolism was slowly dying 
during that period. Of course it had not died yet, not any more than Naturalism. 
But, even as a movement, it ran its course up to the emergence of the Unanimists 
who reproached it as being a “littérature de cabaret,” reeking of absinthe and 
tobacco. If Mr. Cornell were not convinced that only versified poetry is poetry, 
he could have mentioned the uninterrupted success of Maeterlinck. 

In short, he has been troubled by a two-fold concern: that of being an “ob- 


jective” chronicler, and that of being an historian, so that, wishing, for example, 
to give Apollinaire a place that a leafing over the reviews did not assign him, 
he gives on page 76 the entire list of the works of this poet from 1909 to 1913. 

This book which aims at being practical, has a substantial bibliography. Un- 
less we are mistaken, however, there does not appear among the anthologies 
the Anthologie des poétes frangais contemporains published by Kra. It is at least 
as important as those that are mentioned. 


The Conclusion is less “objective” than the rest of the volume: “Poetry and 
poetic criticism in the early years of our century scarcely leave us with a sense 
of admiration or of positive accomplishment. How are we to judge, other than 
harshly, a period which granted so much posthumous praise first to Albert 
Samain, then to Charles Guérin and finally to Jean Moréas, and yet accorded 
only scattered words of commendation to Apollinaire, Claudel or Milosz?” This 
is obviously a slip of the pen. Mr. Cornell undoubtedly recognizes the excellence 
of the three poets, and yet he actually says that the poetry of this period “scarcely 
leaves us with a sense of admiration.” It is regrettable that he should thus appear 
to minimize his meritorious effort. (RENE Taupin, Hunter College) 


Bilingualism in the Americas: A Bibliography and Research Guide. By Einar 
Haugen. (Publication of the American Dialect Society, No. 26). University, Ala- 
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bama: University of Alabama Press, 1956. Pp. 159. This meaty little volume is 
far more than a bibliographical guide. Its text portion (pp. 9-124) offers a sys- 
tematic and critical survey of the literature as well as a theoretical frame for 
future research on various aspects of “bilingualism.” By the latter term the 
author means any degree of proficiency in two or more languages. The surveyed 
material centers on the Americas, and the emphasis is on the linguistic analysis 
of influences exerted by one language upon another. 

Haugen’s concern with promoting interdisciplinary research on bilingualism 
is the outgrowth of his intensive study of Norwegian immigrant speech, which 
culminated in his monumental The Norwegian Language in America (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1953). Linguistic interest in immigrant languages, 
and ultimately in the larger aspects of bilingualism, has been gaining momen- 
tum in this country in recent years, as evidenced, for example, by Uriel Wein- 
reich’s Languages in Contact (Linguistic Circle of New York, 1953), and by 
a number of recent dissertations on the speech of Greek, Russian, Spanish, and 
other immigrant groups, including this reviewer's earlier Portuguese-American 
Speech (Columbia University Press, 1949). Thus, the manual under review 
represents a most timely effort to take stock and to facilitate further progress 
in this research area. 

The text is divided into six chapters, followed by a bibliography of nearly 
700 items, alphabetically arranged and with cross-references to the text (pp. 
125-56). Appended is a (rather incomplete) index of technical terms, and of 
languages referred to in the text (pp. 157-59). The bibliography is selective, 
yet reasonably comprehensive, particularly as regards linguistic material on 
North America, the Caribbean, and Hawaii. References for South America are 
on the scanty side, but provide at least a -tarting point. Included among the 
entries are a fair number of psychologica’ studies; also a few general works on 
linguistics and on the history of immigration. 

The opening chapter gives a sketchy definition of “bilingualism,” and of the 
scope of related research problems. Haugen goes on to propose a very con- 
venient classification of the languages of the Americas, into: (1) “native” (abo- 
riginal), (2) “colonial” (i.e., brought in by the colonial powers), (3) “immigrant” 
(exclusive of colonial), and (4) “creolized” (representing profound alterations 
of colonial tongues by African slaves). In the second chapter, these four lan- 
guage groups are briefly compared as to their historical competitive position, 
transformation due to interlingual contacts, and social status; for fuller illus- 
tration, developments in Comanche, Latin American Spanish, U.S. immigrant 
Norwegian, and Haitian Creole are outlined in some detail. 

The author’s core contribution to the theory of bilingualism is contained in 
Chapter 3, “Language Contact” (with some additions in Chapter 5). Haugen 
here outlines a conceptual framework (with terminological suggestions) for the 
linguistic analysis and classification of phonetic, grammatical, lexical, and seman- 
tic influences of one language upon another, as noted primarily in the speech 
of bilinguals. A general point of criticism must be made here: Granted that the 


author had a difficult task in compressing a mass of material into some thirty 
pages, and that he may have labored under conditions of haste; yet, this impor- 
tant chapter (and other chapters to a lesser extent) is marred by too many in- 
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stances of clumsy and ambiguous writing, and by an easy use of ill-defined tech- 
nical jargon that is likely to bewilder rather than enlighten the less initiated 
reader. For a concentrated sample of this abstruse style, see the “Summary and 
Hypotheses” section on pp. 67-68. 

One terminological point of broader interest deserves specific mention: The 
whole monograph is naturally sprinkled with various terms derived from L. 
lingua; but the use made of the competing stems -linguist- vs. -lingual- is se- 
mantically very inconsistent and confusing. In accordance with prevailing usage, 
Haugen uses linguistic throughout as the adjectival counterpart of both lin- 
guistics and language (except for one lonely occurrence of lingual, in the latter 
sense, on p. 117!). At two points (pp. 54, 68) we even get both meanings in the 
same sentence, where the author calls his distinction between morphemic im- 
portation and substitution a “linguistic” one and adds that different “linguis- 
tic” structures or items may exhibit a preference for one or the other. The form 
-lingual is used in the sense of “pertaining to language” when Haugen speaks 
of bilingual(s), co-lingual(s), interlingual identification (e.g., pp. 50, 67, 86, 91); 
but it seems to refer to linguistics in his coinage bilingual description (which 
he declares preferable to bilinguistics, cf. pp. 41, 67). On the other hand, lin- 
guistic refers to language in phrases like linguistic systems, — items, — overlap, 
— solidarity, and in ethnolinguistic coincidence vs. — intersection (pp. 50, 67, 
91, 92); but it refers to linguistics in linguistic distinction, — training (pp. 68, 
120), and in many other contexts. According to this terminology, then, “bilin- 
gual description” undertakes to “identify” instances of “linguistic overlap” (“in- 
terference”), which result from “interlingual identification” (identification of 
items of different “linguistic systems”) by “bilinguals”; in such individuals we 
may or may not encounter “ethnolinguistic intersection.” I am citing these 
fruits of what we might call “lexical overoptimism,” not to belittle the scholar- 
ly merits of Haugen’s study, but to buttress a suggestion I have made previous- 
ly (in General Linguistics 2:42): let linguistic (adj.) be restricted to mean “per- 
taining to linguistics”; let lingual stand for “pertaining to language.” 

After discussing the strictly linguistic aspects of bilingualism, Haugen devotes 
one chapter to a survey of relevant psychological research (personal aptitudes 
and motivations for second-language learning, effects on personality develop- 
ment), and another to various socio-political problems (factors of language pres- 
tige, communicative needs among groups, governmental and educational pol- 
icies, etc.). Each of these chapters (as also the preceding one) concludes with a 
concise summary of research findings and of hypotheses recommended for fur- 
ther testing. An overall evaluation of current linguistic and non-linguistic ap- 
proaches, and some suggestions for greater interdisciplinary cooperation, make 
up the brief final chapter. 

Despite the stylistic weaknesses noted above, and some inaccuracies or loose 
ends inevitable in a condensed survey of this kind, Haugen deserves the grati- 
tude of every student of bilingualism for having produced a most valuable ref- 


erence manual and programmatic guide. (Leo Pap, State University Teachers 
College, New Paltz, N.Y.) 
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In a study that is carefully reasoned and brilliantly written, 
the author examines Voltaire’s writings in their social and his- 
torical contexts and relates Voltaire’s ideas for social reform to 
his experiences in 18th century European life and thought. Vol- 
taire emerges not as a poet dabbling in politics or a salon- 
reformer, but as a tough-minded realist completely aware of 


and responsive to the political temper of his times. 
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